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No party is complete 
without Alt 
CINZANO *7™ 


—the world’s best mixer / 









Parties are brighter, conversation more 
sparkling, entertaining more successful 
when there’s Cinzano to make the best 
of “it”. Whichever way you drink 
Cinzano Vermouth—sweet or dry, long 
or short, with gin, with soda or on its 


own, you'll find it appetising, refreshing, 





stimulating—the most heavenly drink on 
earth. Try CINZANO today! 


eae Zs PEST 

J} CINZANO RED or WHITE, Sweet { 

y. 

» 16/6 com: f 

\ BOTTLE {/ 
GENUINE ITALIAN VERMOUTH CINZANO pry 22/= & 
World-famous since 1816 2272 S22 2H ESE 


Product of S.A. Francesco Cinzano & Cia., Turin and §.A.F. Cinzano, Paris. 
Sole Importer : Giordano Ltd., London, W.1, to whom all trade enquiries should be made. 








Evening Wear for 


Christmas and the New Year 


For the many occasions during the coming months when 
evening wear will be worn, we can offer you an excellent 
choice of ready-tailored dinner suits and tails. For 


those who prefer it, evening wear can be hired with 
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IMPLACABLE GOES TO HER LAST RESTING-PLACE WATCHED BY MEN OF H.MS. BOXER: THE FIRING OF THE CHARGES 
IN HER HULL AND (BELOW) THE UPPER DECK APLOAT, A POSITION IN WHICH IT REMAINED FOR OVER AN HOUR. 


The story of the 152-year-old warship /mplacable, the only survivor of Trafalgar { Owers Light in the Channel, on December 2, At 2 p.m. the charges which 
afloat in 1949—the highlights of her history, the tale of the decision to scuttle had been placed in her hull were fired, and she began to sink, but the upper 
her as past preserving and the last honours she received—are illustrated and deck remained afloat, the French and British Ensigns which she wore for her last 
described on other pages of this issue. Here we show the actual scuttling of the voyage still flying at her stern, as the lower part of the hull had dropped off 
hull of the old warship—originally Duguay-Trowin in the French Navy, later H.M.S. Redpole and other craft remained to guard the wreckage, which broke up 


implacable in the Royal Navy, and for a number of years a training ship—off the | over an hour later—and thus /mplacable went to her long home 
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HOUGH to outward appearance we appear, as 
usual, to be preparing—and incurring con- 
siderable though presumably, if history is any criterion, 
inadequate expenditure—for the last war, there is 
a general feeling that the atomic bomb, the guided 
missile, and other new weapons have virtually revolu- 
tionised the character of war. Military experts, 
Admirals, Generals and Marshals of the Royal Air 
Force, may shake their heads—after the bitter 
experiences of our unprepared past, they cannot be 
expected to do anything else—but it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that some- 
thing dramatic has happened to 
render most of our traditional 
naval and military weapons 
out-of-date and useless. Unless, 
therefore, we revise our ideas 
we may not merely find our- 
selves, as in the past, unprepared 
for the next war, but unable to 
take any part in it at all, like 
the Vichy French in the summer 
of 1940. And, though some of 
our higher intellectuals appear 
to want this, such impotence is 
likely to be as unpleasant to 
us as the French found it or, 
probably, a great deal more so. 
It may, therefore, seem worth 
considering, so far as an un- 
informed layman can attempt to 
judge in such a matter, in what 
respect the nature of war has been 
changed by recent inventions. 
One thing is certain. In the 
past—at any rate, the compara- 
tively recent past—the casualties 
of war have been borne mainly 
by trained and enlisted fighting 
men, by what have been called 
combatants. It was not civilians 
who bled for their country but 
soldiers and sailors. During the 
late war we saw the beginning 
of a great change ; in its closing 
stages, notably at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, and to a lesser 
degree in Berlin, Dresden, Ham- 
burg and the Ruhr, we saw that 
change immensely accelerated. 
Had the war continued for 
another year or two years, when 
the inventions stimulated by it 
would have begun to reach 
fruition, mankind would have 
realised—probably as much in 
this hitherto sheltered island as 
anywhere—just how far that 
change had gone and was going. 
Indeed, but for the timely de- 
laying actions of the Royal Air 
Force and Air Chief Marshal 
Harris's now forgotten and heroic 
Bomber Command, Hitler's 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


objective should be the houses of the men who were 
making the weapons that were destroying the Russian 
armies and threatening our homes. The R.A.F.’s 
attacks on the Ruhr, Rhine and Berlin in 1943 were 
far more effective in helping the Russian soldier on 
his remote battlefront than any ‘second front”’ in 
France we could have staged at that time. Scarcely 
any Russians and, indeed, not many Britons yet 
realise this, but history will undoubtedly prove it to 
be so: the facts that do so are already available. 
Later in the war, as Manstein has recently admitted, 


NEW ZEALAND’S REJECTION OF SOCIALISM. 





before they have completed their work of destruction. 
Retaliation will not be attainable by destroying 
the enemy’s launching sites, but only by destroying 
the factories and cities in which his weapons are made. 
And vice versa for the other side. 

This is a very serious matter. For it means that 
Great Britain, which has hitherto, because of its sea- 
power and consequent immunity from invasion, been 
the least vulnerable of great nations in war, will have 
become—it probably has already done so—by far 
the most vulnerable. And Russia, which is usually 

now spoken of as our potential 

attacker, is likely to be, by virtue 

of its remoteness, great size and 

scattered population, the least 
' vulnerable. Unless our inventors 
and scientists can find, and our 
fighting men can apply, some 
device that completely nullifies 
the threat of the guided and 
atomic missile, and so restores 
our lost island immunity from 
deadly danger, our prospect in 
the next war must be grim in the 
extreme. This tiny, overcrowded 
island is likely to prove nothing 
more than a death-trap. 

In the light of this truth—and, 
however unpalatable, it is a truth 
—most of the matters about 
which our politicians wrangle 
seem pretty trivial. One is almost 
tempted to wish that someone 
would pick them up by the scruffs 
of their necks and bang their 
worthy, well-meaning heads to- 
gether until they can see sense. 
The defence of Britain, like the 
feeding of Britain, ought to take 
precedence of every other con- 
sideration. And just as I have so 
often, though vainly, preached on 
this page and elsewhere, that the 
solution of the one lies in the 
great overseas heritage our 
fathers, by their courage and 
foresight, won for us and which 
we have so blindly neglected, so 
also does the solution of the other. 
The Empire and Commonwealth 
is not only our bread-line : it is 
our military life-line. If we want 
to be safe—and we can never be- 
come, in the true sense of the 
word, a free people again till we 
are—we must extend, like our 
riflemen forbears, into open 
order. Instead of huddling 
together in this tiny, vulnerable 
island and leaving the great lands 
overseas—Canada, Australia, the 
Rhodesias, New Zealand—largely 
unpopulated, we must redistri- 
bute the population of the British 
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THE LEADER OF — PARTY WHICH HAS ENDED THE NEW ZEALAND LABOUR PARTY S FOURTEEN-YEAR race. By doing so we shall not 
TENURE OF OFFICE: MR. SIDNEY GEORGE HOLLAND, THE LEADER OF THE VICTORIOUS NATIONAL PARTY. onl save ourselv a com a 
By the end of November it was clear that the New Zealand Labour Party, which has held continuous office since 1935, 7 : ” _ 
had been decisively defeated. At the date of writing, two seats, were stil doubtful, post ita peared that the mii tively unimportant matter—but 
Conservative) Party wou ve seats (as against a previous t r y —* revious 41 a i 
1 Independent Labour). All sixteen Communist | = the y c =e the ideal of human freedom, 
the National al Party leader and presumptive new of which, for all our shortcomings, 
we are still the most enduring 
guardians. At present we are, un- 


guided missiles would probably 
have destroyed London and the 
southern ports, and a large part 
of their population even before 
the date at which the war 
ended. Despite all that has been 





published on the matter, few, 
Britons yet realise how very 
narrow their escape was. 

If it were true that civilians contributed little to 
victory in war, all this, however distressing to a 
civilian, might matter comparatively little to those 
whose business it is to direct war and the long-term 
preparations for it. Their fate would matter no more, 
militarily speaking, than that of the starving civil 
populations in the besieged cities of the past. But 
the very inventions and scientific developments that 
have brought, or are bringing, the civilian into front- 
line range have made his—and her—services in- 
dispensable. For these weapons, as well as the means 
of combating them, are entirely dependent on the 
lives, labour and, therefore, morale of civilians. 
Willy nilly, the civilian has been thrown into the 
front line. ‘ Bomber" Harris forecast what was 
happening when be urged in 1942 that his Command's 
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of 
Fix in France in the 1914-18 War, subsequen 


Party and of t 
children, ond owns o farm ts North Canterbu 
the R.A.F. and American Air Forces made it impossible 
for the German armies to go on resisting the Russians : 
impossible because the air attack on the German 
home front had deprived the Reichswehr, many 
hundreds of miles away, of the weapons with which 
to fight. Russian propaganda notwithstanding, it is 
time we grasped this ; for our own future, and that of 
the Russians, may very well depend on our doing so. 

It does not seem improbable to suppose that in the 
next war—if such a deplorable manifestation of human 
nature cannot be averted—missiles of unprecedented 
destructive powers will be fired or propelled from 
points thousands of miles distant from their objectives. 
They will more likely than not be launched from sites, 
not only remote in the enemy's territory and probably 
underground, but almost impossible to find or destroy 


entered 
her’s old constiveeney ¢ of Chiteschereh h. In 1940 he 
he Opposition. He is a married man, with four 


wittingly, standing like a close 
column of red-coated soldiers— 
under, shall we say, General Braddock or General 
Colley—before the very muzzles of a foeman’s guns. 
Where we ought to be is dispersed around the British 
Commonwealth, invulnerable thereby ourselves, and 
with our own missiles pointed from every angle 
against any potential aggressor. 

Far more than Russia, the British Commonwealth, 
considered as a whole, is the most easily defensible 
area in the world against the guided missile and atomic 
bomb. There, and not in the Lulworth Ranges or on 
the Horse Guards Parade, lies, I believe, the real 
salvation of our country and of mankind. It may 
take us a generation to achieve it, but we ought to 
make a start now. For operation “ Parish Pump ” we 
ought—and there is no time to be lost—to substitute 
operation “ Oceana.” 
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THIRTY YEARS AGO TODAY: THE FIRST 
BRITAIN -TO- AUSTRALIA FLIGHT RECALLED. 





BOUND FOR AUSTRALIA BY AIR IN I919: CAPTAIN ROSS SMITH, LIEUTENANT KEITH SMITH 
AND A MECHANIC WITH THE V/CAERS ViMY MACHINE. 





BEFORE LEAVING ON THEIR HISTORIC BRITAIN-TO-AUSTRALIA FLIGHT : SERGT. J. M. BENNETT 
(LEFT) ; CAPT. ROSS SMITH, LIEUT. K. M. SMITH AND SERGT. W. H. SHIERS (IN COCKPIT) 





‘‘WE WERE THANKFUL TO LEAVE": THE SCENE IN SOURABAYA, JAVA, SHOWING THE BAMBOO 
MATS WHICH HAD TO BE LAID OVER THE BOGGY GROUND FOR THE TAKE-OFF. 








CAPTAIN ROSS 






AUSTRALIA, ON 1919: 


ACROSS 


DECEMBER I0, 
THE AIRFIELD, 


THE ARRIVAL AT PORT DARWIN, 


SMITH TAXI-ING 





















AN AERIAL VIEW: CAPTAIN ROSS SMITH PILOTING THE AIRCRAFT AS LIEUTENANT 
KEITH SMITH ASSISTS THE PHOTOGRAPHER WHO WAS LYING ON THE TOP WING. 








THE MEN WHO ACCOMPLISHED THE FIRST FLIGHT FROM BRITAIN TO AUSTRALIA THIRTY 
YEARS AGO: (L. TO R.) SERGT. W. H. SHIERS, LIEUT. KEITH SMITH, CAPT. ROSS SMITH 
AND SERGT. J. M. BENNETT. 


FLYING OVER SYDNEY IN HIS VICKERS VIMY MACHINE WHICH HAD TWO ROLLS-ROTCE ENGINES 
CAPTAIN ROSS SMITH DURING THE AUSTRALIAN FLIGHT. 


After great difficulty in getting the machine out, it was decided that the only possible 


To-day, December 10, marks the thirtieth anniversary of the first England-to-Australia 

flight. The Commonwealth Government had offered a prize of £10,000 for a flight way to get the aircraft off again would be to make a road of bamboo mats for the 

from Great Britain to Australia to be performed in 720 consecutive hours by an wheels. Eventually, after hours of gruelling work, they succeeded in getting enough 

Australian airman. The prize was won by Ross Smith and his brother Keith who, mats to construct a road 350 yards long and 20 yards wide, and managed to take 

with Sergeants W. H. Shiers and J. M. Bennett, left Hounslow on November 12 and off. From Port Darwin the flight was continued to Melbourne and, at its conclusion 

reached Port Darwin on December 10, after a journey of 11,294 miles, which was the Smith brothers were each created K.B.E. Sir Ross Smith was killed in 1922 
Keith 


covered in 124 hours actual flying time. Their aircraft was a Vickers Vimy machine while making a trial flight at Brooklands in a Vickers Vimy amphibian. Sir 


fitted with Rolls-Royce engines, and the journey was handicapped by bad weather and Smith, who is to-day living in Sydney, Australia, and who was to have accompanied 
One of the worst aerodromes was that at Sourabaya, in his brother on the ill-fated trial flight, was delayed by fog, and did not reach 


inadequate aerodrome facilities 
Brooklands in time to join him. 


Java, where the aircraft was successfully landed but, when taxi-ing, sank to the axles. 
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REDUCED TO RUIN BY THE ASSAULTS OF WIND AND FROST : 
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ALL SERIOUSLY DAMAGED 
THE 30-FT. PINNACLES OF 
THE NORTH-WEST TOWER, 
THESE, IN THE OPINION OF 
THE CONSULTING ARCHITECT, 
SHOULD BE REBUILT, 


N our facing page we 
give a photograph of 
the great West Front of 
York Minster with its twin 
towers crowned by pinnacles. 





SHOWING HOW A FINIAL HAS COMPLETELY PERISHED 
THROUGH THE ACTION OF THE WEATHER: A PINNACLE 


OF THE NORTH-WEST TOWER, WEST FRONT, YORK MINSTER, On this page we reproduce 
some remarkable photo 


graphs giving near views of the disintegrating gargoyles and decorative stonework, which 
illustrate in a striking manner the condition to which the assaults of frost and wind have 
reduced them. In an interesting article published in The Yorkshire Post, Walter Fieldhouse, 
a staff correspondent of that paper, described his ascents to the summits of the two Minster 


towers to inspect the damage. ‘ There are hundreds of gargoyles on the Minster,"’ he 
wrote, “some featureless and some worn to a mere spike projecting from the walls. 
| saw copings honeycombed and iron retaining struts severely corroded. In the guttering 
| saw the bud of a decapitated pinnacle and a detached section of the parapet.’’ The 


damage, Mr. Fieldhouse pointed out, is more severe on the North-West than on the 
South-West Tower. The pinnacles on the latter, which were restored in 1901, have 
retained their original lines and the features of the figures are almost unmarred. Thus 
these can be used to form the models for the restoration of those on the North-West 
Tower, The taking of the measurements for the drawings and the templates is likely 

[Continued below, on right. 





HALA CRACKED AND 
SHAPELESS CONDITION It8 TYPICAL OF MANY HUNDREDS ON THE MINSTER. 


Photographs by “The Yorkshire Post.” 


WORN, AND ONLY HELD ON BY LEAD A GARGOYLE WHOSE 


x DAMAGED GARGOYLES AND PINNACLES OF YORK MINSTER. 








TRAVERSED BY LARGE CRACKS: A NEAR VIEW OF ONE OF THE GREAT DECORATED 
PINNACLES ON THE NORTH-WEST TOWER OF YORK MINSTER, 


Continued .) 

to present a problem. The Minster Clerk of Works considers that either a light 
scaffold could be built round a pinnacle, or a pinnacle could be taken down. The 
latter operation, however, would be difficult, as the masonry has been well jointed 
with metal ties. The Dean of York has pointed out that the Minster authorities 
have decided to erect temporary protection over the West door, but that up to the 
time of writing the Chapter has not had the opportunity thoroughly to consider the 
report by the architect. Thus there is, as yet, no question of launching a general 
or world-wide appeal. Before anything of the kind could be considered the Chapter 
would have to go into all the details and decide upon an ordered policy. The 
Minster, it may be recalled, occupies the site of the wooden church in which King 
Edwin was baptised by Paulinus on Easter Day, 627. The stone church which 
Edwin built later was partly destroyed and the subsequent Saxon church perished 
at the time of the Norman invasion. Few portions of the reconstructed church of 
1070-1100 remain. Rebuilding and reconstruction continued throughout the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; and in 1472 the cathedral of St. Peter,’ or York 
Minster, as it is always called, was reconsecrated. During the nineteenth century 

it twice suffered severe damage by fire. 




















THE CRUMBLING MASONRY OF YORK MINSTER: THE WEST FRONT, WHERE A GANTRY HAS BEEN ERECTED TO PROTECT THE 
PUBLIC FROM THE DANGER OF FALLING ORNAMENTAL STONEWORK. 


The condition of York Minster, the great church situated at the single point in the interview published in the Yorkshire Post, the Clerk of the Works stated that the 
county where all three Ridings meet, though standing itself in none of them, is replacements of gargoyles, finials and buds entailed the making of drawings and taking 
serious The Dean of York announced on November 21 that the repairs recom measurements; a mould being made, and stone chosen, brought to York and to 
mended to the fabric by the consulting architect, Professor A. E. Richardson, would size, and that the work necessitated much thought, as the original was usually unrecog 
cost at least £250,000 and take twenty-five years. The most serious defecis are in nisable. During the past three years ornamental stonework has fallen from time to 
the West Front (which w completed in 1338), where Tadcaster stone is showing time round the Minster, but only at the West Front, where a protecting gantry has 
signs of rapid disintegr . and Professor Richardson considers that twelve skilled been erected, is there danger to the public. Elsewhere grass verges flanked by railings 
masons are needed for work on it At present the Minster employs two In an separate the Minster walls from thoroughfares 
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S a_ general 
rule I don't 
think that, if a 
memoir of an 
eminent man is 
written, it should 
be written by a 
son, a daughter, 
or even a near 
relation—a recent 
correspon- 
dence in the 
Sunday Times 
leaves me uncer- 
tain as to whether 












MR. MICHAPL SADLEIR, THE AUTHOR 
or THE MEMOIR OF HIS FATHER 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Michael Sadleir, the author and 
pane, is the son of the late Sir 
ichael Sadler. Born in 1888, he 
was educated at Rugby and Balliol I shouldn't have 
College, Oxford. His publications . pos ar 
include : “ Trollope: a Comenentery 7 said relative 
(1927); “ Trollope: a Bibliography At > rate. either 
(1928) : “These Foolish “Things ” —y es 
(1937) ; “ Fanny by Gaslight” (1940). term conveys its 
He introduced an “i” into his sur- meaning. For you 
name in order to avoid confusion of . 
cannot describe 
a man _ without 


identity with his father. 

drawing a line around him indicating his limita- 
tions and faults: and it is not a pleasant 
spectacle if a child too truthfully indicates the 
faults of its parents. Pious works have been 
written by children of famous fathers which have 
indicated that the fathers were without a flaw; 
rather impious works have been written about 
fathers (no longer alive to protest) which have 
suggested that the fathers were more preposterous 
figures than they actually were. But now and 
then a book by a son about a father appears 
which gives one the feeling that nobody but the 
son could have done the job so well. The young 
Winston Churchill's life of his father was one ; 
Edmund Gosse’s “‘ Father and Son "’ was another. 
Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S., was a geologist and 
a botanist and an ornithologist ; but he was also 
what in his day was the equivalent of a “‘ Jehovah's 
Witness,” who even believed that the Almighty 
had planted bogus fossils in the rocks in order to 
tempt people with a propensity towards scepticism. 
When Gosse was born his father entered in his diary 
(I quote from memory): “ Received Jamaican green 
swallow; M. delivered of a boy.” Yet, for all the 
absurdity of the 
father, the sym- 
pathetic reader 
(and I suppose I 
have read that 
story of conflict 
twenty times) 

left with a great 


admirationofhim, 
a stern, strict, 
bigoted, utterly 


honest man. The 
son, in fact, 
though they were 
oil and water, did 
not let his father 
down. 

Mr. Michael 
Sadleir’s book (he 
put the “i” in 
his name in order 
that he should not 
be confused with 
his eminent 
father, and (per- 





MARY HARVEY (crac. 1882). 
Mary Harvey was the first wife of Sir Michael haps) that his 


Sadler and Michael Sadleir's mother. 
married Michael Sadler in 1885 and died in 
1931, In a private fragment of autobio- 
graphy her husband, writing of her, said: 
If-possessed, considerate and dignified, 
wr. was a great lady who grew greater 
with age.’ 


early works should 
not be ascribed 
to his father) puts 
him in the small 
class who have 
pulled the filial thing off successfully. He certainly had 
a good start: his father was not a meteor, heading for 
a crash, nor was he one who objected to his son follow- 
ing other ways than his own: a perfect sympathy 
seems to have subsisted between the two throughout 
the period of their joint lives. And the son has 
nothing to gloss ovér, hide, or argue with: his father, 
from undergraduate days onwards, was determined 
to devote himself to the service of the community, 
did so devote himself, and, after a long life, went 
to the grave with well-earned laurels. Yet, even 
though Mr. Sadleir’s subject is a less difficult one than 
many, he might have produced merely an adequate 
book on it: he has done more, he has produced a 
book always interesting and sometimes exciting. 


‘Michael Ernest Sadler" (Sir Michael Sadler, K.C.S.1., 1861-1943) 
A Memoir by his son, Michael Sadieir. Illustrated. (Constable ; 20s.) 
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A FATHER THROUGH HIS son's 
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hancellor, Leeds 
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“MICHAEL ERNEST SADLER” (Sir J Michael Sadler, K.C.S.1.): a Memoir by his son, MICHAEL SADLEIR.* 








An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


In many ways, father and son were poles apart : 
one can hardly imagine the father writing ‘‘ Fanny by 
Gaslight,” and it is likely that he may not have under- 
stood his son’s lifelong absorption with the works of 
Anthony Trollope. Michael Sadler was definitely a 
Victorian of the earnest, improving type: his mind 
was entirely centred on making this country and the 


world happier and better-informed places. In his 
youth he worshipped Ruskin, and wrote : ‘‘ Nominally 
these lectures of Ruskin’s were upon Art. Really 





SIR MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S.1., C.B. 


Michael Ernest Sadler, the subject of the memoir reviewed on this page, was born on 
1861. A great educationalist and an adventurous art-collector, he was Vice- 
niversity, 1911-23 ; and Master of University College, Oxford, 1923-34. 


they dealt with the economic and spiritual problems 
of English national life. He believed, and he made 
us believe, that every lasting influence in educational 
systems requires an economic structure of society in 
harmony with its ethical ideal.’’ Some of his friends 
made fun of his earnestness, pulling his leg by making 
statements which he took seriously. “ Oliver Elton, 
who in undergraduate letters expressed veneration 
for Sadler's spiritual qualities with embarrassing 
hyperbole, nevertheless delighted to poke fun at his 
more serious-minded and devout friend. On August 30, 
1882, he took a walk round the Parks with a naive and 
admiring acquaintance of 
MES, and delivered a flam- 
ing preachment on _ the 
beauties of neo-paganism, 
knowing full well that his 
hearer would report his 
extravagant amorality in 
lurid detail. As_ indeed 
he did—and in red ink 
also, with shocked refer- 
ences to Dolores and to an 
Academy picture of Phryne. 
Again about a month later 
Elton writes: ‘ I have been 
reading a wonderful scepti- 
cal poet, Omar Khayyam. 
He is in praise of wine, 
and in blame of the Deity.’”’ 
1882 ; they were both under- 
graduates and I wasn't 
born ; much later I stayed 
with both of them, one being 
a Professor in the North 
and the other Master of 
a College at Oxford: in 
decency and enthusiasm 
there wasn't a pin to 
choose between them, or, 
fundamentally, in serious- 
ness. But anybody who 
has ever been an undergraduate with a sense of 
humour must remember that there were occasions 
when he said provocative things he didn’t mean 
to more virtuous youths than himself who appeared 
to be knitting their brows too tightly. 

Sadler was set on his path ; it led him to the Board 
of Education, to the headship of a provincial Univer- 
sity, to a Commission on Education in India, and to 
the Mastership of an Oxford College. Wherever he 
went he served. But, rather late in life, he developed 
an enthusiasm which seems to have brought him into 


Reproductions from the book 


Back row (1. to r.): Cosmo Lang 


(l. to r.): 
“ Michael Ernest Sadler"’ (Sir Michael Sadler, K.C.S.1.); by courtesy 
of the Publishers, Constable, London. 


closer contact with his son than all his educational 
aspirations, theories and experiments. He, who when 
young, had turned his back on the exquisite music 
of Rossetti because he thought that the dull, solemn 
Clough (and he knew his dullness and ungainliness) 
had more to teach him about modern problems, sud- 
denly developed a passion for pictures. At the same 
time the notion occurred to him that if a man wishes 
to encourage Art he can do better by buying the works 
of the promising and impecunious young than by 
paying thousands of pounds for the works of the 
dead, who will derive no benefit from the transac- 
tions and whose paintings, in any event, will not be 
overlooked by collectors on both sides of the 
Atlantic who prefer pictures which have been 
guaranteed as good by the verdict of centuries and 
as genuine by the reports of experts. His son, one 
of whose early, but pardonable, mistakes was a book 
on Kandinsky, must have been delighted by this 
outbreak. It was no passing phase. Sir Michael 
went round the galleries and bought, to the 
painters’ advantage, scores of pictures by promising 
young men who either will be, or at least might 
be, the Old Masters of the Future : though he did 
not disdain works not of our period or clime. 

“From Constable, through Sickert and Steer, to 
Henry Moore, Frances Hodgkins, and a crowd of 
other moderns, the zeal of the collector freely 
ranged. Paintings, drawings, a mass of lithographs 
and wood-cuts, were added to his store. The 
Master’s Lodgings were already playing tocapacity, 
and three rooms on the top floor were stacked with 
things there was no space to hang. But ‘ where to 
put it,’ is a problem low on the agenda of any 
collector hot on his quarry’s trail, and 1932 saw no 
cooling in the passion for accumulation. In 
England an important Gainsborough landscape, 
more Constable, Sickert and Steer, more moderns 
and more sculpture, were secured ; and for the first 
time MES adventured into the art of aborigines. 
Sir Martin Conway took him to an exhibition of 
native carvings at Sydney Burney’s gallery in 
St. James’s Place, and the effect on his always inflam- 
mable and audacious mind of this realisation of 
a new and individual art was as startling as had 
been that of Fry's Post-Impressionist exhibition 
twenty years earlier. By the end of 1932 he had 
the nucleus of his collection of masks, carved 
wooden figures, bowls and what not, from Mexico, 
the Sudan, the Ivory Coast, the Marquesas, Easter 
Island, Gabon, Nigeria and elsewhere, which not 
only grew in itself during the next seven or eight 
years, but led him to membership of an official committee 
concerned with native arts, and to the production 





“THE INNER RING” (1883). 


; G. Benson ; unidentified ; Anthony Hope cant, Centre (I. to r.): 
Unidentified ; Bolton King ; Arthur Acland; MES (Michael Ernest Sadler): J. A. Spender. In front 


is ‘Be Hobhouse ; unidentified ; Charles Mallet. 


of a short illustrated monograph on the subject.” 

He had a strain of artist in him, and for all his 
Puritanical conscience and hankerings after Clough, 
the reaction had to set in some time. It set in 
violently ; and I should think that Oliver Elton, if 
he knew about it, must have approved. 

This is an extremely good book about a life always, 
in whatever direction, well-regulated and dedicated. 


Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books by 
E. D. O’Brien, on page 918 of this issue. 
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WHERE RADIO SUPERSEDES THE “BUSH TELEGRAPH”: AFRICAN BROADCASTING. 


Waves 
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WHERE WEST AFRICAN ENGINEERS TUNE, SELECT AND REDIFFUSE B.B.C, PROGRAMMES : 
THE INSTRUMENT-ROOM IN THE ACCRA BROADCASTING STATION, 
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RADIO IN THE GOLD COAST: 
THE ACCRA BROADCASTING 
STATION ; SHOWING ONE OF THE 

AERIAL MASTS. 


NE of the best means of 
combating rumours and 
Communist propaganda among 
Africans is undoubtedly the 
provision of a _ broadcasting 
service in which they may have 
confidence. For this reason the 
announcement that plans for 
the extension of African broad- 
casting from two-and-a-half to 
five hours a day in 1950 have 
been laid before the African 
Broadcasting Advisory Board, 
is welcome. Rediffusion of 
B.B.C. programmes was intro- 
duced by the Gold Coast 
Government in 1935, the ser- 
vice being available for a 
nominal monthly subscription 
and subsidiary stations to that 
at Accra being set up in all 
large towns. This system, 
though ideal for large centres 
of population, does not cater 
for outlying communities, and 
it is hoped to market in Southern 
Rhodesia a cheap dry-battery 
' get priced at £5, plus 25s. for 
the battery, which has already 
been selling successfully in 
Northern Rhodesia ; in addition, 
firms employing African labour 
are being urged to install radio 
sets in their workmen's quarters. 
In Northern Rhodesia, at 
Lusaka, there is a short-wave 
station which broadcasts in 
seven languages; in Sierra Leone 
there is a rediffusion service ; 
in Kenya programmes are 
broadcast from Nairobi ; and in 
Nigeria (Lagos) there is a broad- 
casting service as well as a 
rediffusion system. 


REPLACING BOW BELLS AS A CALL-SIGN: THE TALKING 

DRUMS WHICH PRECEDE A NEWS BULLETIN IN THE TWI 

LANGUAGE, BROADCAST FROM THE WEST AFRICAN 
BROADCASTING STATION, 


Sone neeanmnmeeeseereengpemenneamamynssoorecamanen ananassae — 
PROGRAMME-BUILDING AT ACCRA: THE ENGLISH PROGRAMMES OFFICER CONFERRING WITH A SIGN OF THE TIMES IN WEST AFRICA: A GOLD COAST FAMILY GATHERED TO LISTEN 
HIS NATIVE ASSISTANTS WHO PRODUCE THE VERNACULAR PROGRAMMES EACH EVENING. TO A RADIO PROGRAMME REDIFFUSED FROM THE ACCRA STATION, 
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T is, I have been told by a man who did so, 
au interesting and fascinating experience 
to bring up a lion cub from the bottle stage 
Then there comes a short period during which 
a decision about the creature's future has to 
be taken. The period is indeed short and 
there may be grave risk in deferring the 
decision. One week sees the cub so mild 
and playful in its immaturity that it seems 
no more dangerous than an unusually large 
domestic cat. By the next week it does not appear 
to have lost any of its good temper, but the keeper 
has become conscious how unpleasant would be the 
consequences if it did. Moreover, a puzzled, brooding 
look comes into its eyes from time to time, and that, too, 
bodes no good. Then the keeper, if he has any sense, will 
make immediate arrangements to have his interesting 
captive removed to a zoo, failing which he will be obliged 
to dispose of it with a bullet. If he takes too long to make 
up his mind about the parting, there is likely to be an 
accident. 

The Western Allies have been bringing up a lion cub 
in Germany. They started by nearly starving him to 
death ; but that was not altogether their fault and, since 
then, they have made great efforts and even sacrifices on 
his behalf, and under their care his welfare has greatly 
improved. (While on this 
point I may mention a fact 
which would seem incredible 
if I had not good evidence 
for it, that some Germans 
earlier befriended by British 
families have lately offered to 
send food parcels to their 
former benefactors ; this must 
be in some sort a tribute to 
Allied rule in Germany, if not 
to British rule in Britain.) 
Now he has reached a stage 
when they are by no means 
sure that he is not dangerous, 
and they are doubtful about 
the next measures to be taken. 
These must in any case be 
less simple than the zoo or the 
bullet, neither of which are 
available, even if they were 
desirable. If one were to press 
the analogy to its limit, one 
might say that it has been 
decided to turn him out in a 
great park and leave him for 
the most part to his own 
devices, but that the park is 
surrounded by a fence and that 
the fence is from time to time 
patrolled. Many people wonder 
whether these precautions are 
adequate, but though some 
alternatives have been sug- 
gested they cannot be taken 
seriously. 

Signs of growing pains in 
Western Germany appeared 
at the end of November. On 
the 22nd there was signed an agreement 
between the Three-Power High Commis- 
sioners and Dr. Adenauer, Chancellor of the 
West German Federal Republic, in an 
attempt to remove causes of friction between 
the Occupying Powers and the German 
people. Two days later, at a session of the 
Bundestag, Dr. Adenauer read a statement 
from the committee of the German Trade 
Union Federation which acknowledged that 
the Allies had made earnest efforts to meet 
the German case and approved of the 
decision to appoint a German voting member 
to the Ruhr Authority. Then a storm broke 
out. Dr. Schumacher, leader of the Social 
Democrats, shouted remarks such as “ It 
is a lie!" ‘ He is the Federal Chancellor 
of the Allies!" amid bellows and banging 
of desks by some of his followers. After an 
all-night sitting, since he refused to apolo- 
gise, Dr. Schumacher was suspended. Dr. 
Adenauer remarked that the disturbance 
was a sign of the immaturity of |the 
Bundestag, an unduly humble explanation, 
since highly mature assemblies are often far 
rowdier. Speaking after the incident was 
over, he paid a tribute to the moderate spirit 
of the Allies, saying that more works had 
now been freed from dismantling than the 
Social Democratic Party had asked for 
when it addressed the British Labour Party 
on this subject. 

A few hours afterwards, General Sir 
Brian Robertson, speaking on behalf of the 


section is responsible for the 
in police wor 


clear that the agreement was not to be Bertin as the 


regarded as a bargaining point. Further 
demands, he said, would not be admissible ; 
only a review of the Occupation Statute 
could modify the agreement, and such a review would not 
take place until the autumn of 1950. The maximum possible 
contribution to a settlement had been made. This was 
interpreted as a warning to Western Germans in general 
and to the Social Democrat Party in particular. At the 
time of writing, it is impossible to estimate how it will be 
received, On the one hand, the parliamentary group of 
the Social Democratic Party has expressed its continued 
confidence in Dr. Schumacher and accused the Government 
of attempting to establish an authoritarian regime. On 
the other, the support given to the Chancellor by the Trade 
Union Federation must be considered as a rebuff to Dr 
Schumacher, since its chairman is a member of the same 


A WINDOW ON 
THE GROWTH OF THE LION CUB. 


SERVE AS THE BASIS ON WHICH TO BUILD A FIELD ARMY. 


and infantry guns, and the com 
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party. So far it would seem that both the Government 
and the High Commission have come well out of the episode, 
and the parliamentary group of the Social Democratic 
Party much less so. 

After the meeting of the Foreign Ministers, Mr. Bevin, 
Mr. Acheson and M. Schuman, in Paris earlier in the month, 
there were whispers that something highly sinister had 
been concocted between them. In particular it was sug- 
gested that we were on the eve of an alliance between 
France and Germany, to the profit of “ big business "’ in 
the former country and reactionary or even Nazi elements 
in the latter, with the backing of American capitalism, and 
that Britain was becoming a shadow on the Continent 
These steps, it was said, would lead in the end to the re- 
armament of Western Germany and to war. Well, it is 
not always easy to guess what is going on behind the scenes 





“ THE RUSSIANS HAVE ALREADY MADE A START IN EASTERN GERMANY, HAVING CREATED AN ARMED AND MOBILE GENDARMERIE WHICH MIGHT WELL 
“: A UNIT OF THE BEREITSCHAFTEN—SPECIAL UNITS OF THE “ PEOPLE'S POLICE” 


OF THE SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY-——-ON THE MARCH IN CHEMNITZ. 


The Bereitschaften, special units of the “People’s Police” of the Soviet Zone of Germany, consist of about thirty-five formations, 
each with a strength of 1200 organised in four companies, each of 250 men, and sub-divided into four platoons of four sections. 
Each section has a strength of fifteen men armed with rifles, machine-guns or sub-machine-guns. Some units are equipped with mortars 
nies are provided with technica! sections for signals, transi kn officer 

ical education of his men, and for reporting on the reliability of his comrades, and training is given 
up to_instructor’s standard, basic military training; and study of the tasks of the “ People’s Police.” 


The first Bereitschaften were formed in September, 1948. 





IN BERLIN" SYMSOL OF AMERICAN DETERMINATION FOR THE PAST AND THE FUTURE” : (tL. TO a.) MR. Lours 
JONSSON, UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF DEFENCE, PROFESSOR ERNST REUTER, THE SENIOR BURGOMASTER, 





DR. OTTO SUMR, AND MR. JOHN MCCLOY, U.S. HIGH COMMISSIONER. 


Mr. Louis johnson vistted Berlin for a few hours on November 28 and met ber West Ber! 

Three-Power High Commission, made it oMcials. He denied * Corman “at od 

“symbol of Americ determ “ 
a pe <2 7 imation for the past and the future. 


that plans had been considered for the militarisation of 


That is unequivocal, unqualified, and the truth.” 


in circumstances such as these, but it seems most unlikely 
that affairs are proceeding along these lines. “ Big busi- 
ness "’ is, of course, a term of abuse in many mouths to-day, 
but I can say from my own experience that the heads of 
large industrial, trading and financial concerns in France 
are in general as nervous as ordinary middle-class French- 
men about the re-establishment of Germany, which is as 
much as to say that they are more nervous than their 
equivalents in Britain. The recent debate on foreign affairs 
in the French National Assembly did not lend itself to 
the view that either the French Government or the French 
people were unduly optimistic about Germany. The 
French Press constantly shows nervousness on the subject. 


THE WORLD. 


rt and maintenance. 


On arriving in Paris 
Johnson said: “Lest any uninformed friend or vicious saboteur seek 
to spread a notion as to our attitude towards Germany that would divide our common efforts, 

to state: We have no desire or plan to permit the rebuilding of the armed forces of Western Germany. 
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Every step towards greater freedom in Germany 
is fraught with danger, but this is also the case 
in many other matters in which movement is 
inevitable. When the war came to an end 
there were plenty of people, sensible and well- 
balanced when dealing with other affairs, who 
proclaimed that Germany must henceforth be 
held in subjection in order to prevent her from 
plunging Europe into a third war. And 
certainly, if ever there was a case for punitive 
control, it was to be found here. Yet, leaving all ideas of 
morality out of account, the continual subjection of Germany 
is an im possibility. There is no point in denying that the 
present relations of the Western Allies with Germany are 
influenced by the bad terms on which they stand with 
Soviet Russia, by anxiety about her intentions, and by 
distrust of her proceedings in Eastern Germany. The 
gradual rehabilitation of the industry of Western Germany 
and the restoration of political responsibility are, however, 
independent of that influence. They would have taken 
place if it had not existed, though the dangers inherent in 
them would have been less had the wartime alliance been 
maintained. It may well be that the sharper the brake 
put on these inevitable processes, the greater would be the 
danger represented by them. I will not dogmatise on the 
subject, and I have never minimised the danger. 

Among the hints thrown 
out by the pessimists of whom 
I have spoken was one to the 
effect that, at the Paris Con- 
ference, plans had been drawn 
up for the formation of a 
Western German armed force. 
I am not in the secrets of the 
Foreign Ministers, but I should 
say that this was improbable 
to the last degree. Neither 
Mr. Bevin nor M. Schuman 
go astray on the side of rash- 
ness as a rule; they are more 
commonly reproached with 
failing to make up their minds 
quickly enough. No one need 
reproach them if they hesitate 
here; in fact, this question, 
whenever it comes to his mind, 
must, for any one of us, be 
accompanied by a sense of relief 
that he is not a foreign minister 
and so is not called upon to 
answer it, but may instead sit 
back and criticise. There, above 
all, the dangers are appalling. 
Germany is still full of people 
ready to produce at a moment's 
notice and with no encourage- 
ment defence schemes and the 
like, many of them, as might be 
expected, highly competent. 
Most of them, however, are more 
likely to light the fires of war 
than to put them out. Some of 
them are prepared to work for 
anyone, Westerner or Russian, 
Catholic or Communist, who 
will employ them professionally. The shock 
to French public opinion created by rash 
action in this field might be disastrous. 
Worst of all, it might precipitate war. 

The advantages are so apparent that 
those in favour of such a scheme have an 
easy task in presenting it. Here, they 
say is a great source of military man-power 
which would solve all the problems of 
Western defence. If it were available there 
would be no need to base the defence of 
Western Europe on the Rhine, and it could 
in fact be pushed far to the east. There 
must, they go on, arrive a stage at which 
it will no longer be consistent to deprive 
Germany of all responsibility for her own 
defence, all the more so since the Western 
Allies are not capable of defending her 
against attack in force and have no pro- 
gramme for doing so. And the Russians 
have already made a start in Eastern 
Germany, having created an armed and 
mobile gendarmerie which might well serve 
as the basis on which to build a field army 
and which would, from the first, provide 
useful training for that purpose. These 
arguments are indeed strong. Against them 
stand others not so far mentioned, but 
Strongest of all with politicians: general 
elections, coalitions of parties whose loyalty 
to each other cannot be guaranteed, mis- 
representation, and all the aspects of public 
opinion of which the soldier thinks last 
and the politician first. 
and described I have said that I should be sorry 
to bear the responsibility for a decision, but 
1 want I sometimes ask myself what I should do if 
I did carry it. The only answer I have found 
may seem timorous, but I hope the reasons | 
have given for caution are convincing. I should for the present 
do much what the Russians have done. It seems not only 
reasonable but necessary that the West German Federal 
Republic should shortly possess a gendarmerie in addition 
to its civil police force. I have left no space in which to 
speak of armament, but a satisfactory scale could be drawn 
up in an hour. Further I should not go now. If a second 
step were called for, it might be, if this were found practicable, 
to add a German contingent to the forces of Western Union, 
but keep it independent of the German Republic. [If it is 
said that I lack courage, | would present again the picture 
of the lion cub growing up and of that puzzled, brooding 
look coming into its eyes from time to time. 


in each 
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THE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST MALAYAN 
TERRORISM : 
“SCREENING” A 
VILLAGE IN PAHANG. 


Ne terrorist campaign of the 
Malayan bandits is such that 
the chief difficulty on the part of the 
forces of law and order is the gathering 
of accurate and useful information, 
and the commonest of the joint 
military and police operations is the 
“screening "' of all the inhabitants 
of a certain area. The photographs 
on this page were taken by an officer 
[Continued below .! 


(RIGHT,) 

THE SLOW, PATIENT BUSINESS OF 
DEFEATING TERRORISM IN MALAYA: A 
DETACHMENT OF COLDSTREAM GUARDS 
** SCREENING ” THE INHABITANTS 
OF A VILLAGE IN THE “ SQUATTER”™ 
AREA OF PAHANG. THE PHOTOGRAPH 
SHOWS A TYPICAL SHOPPING CENTRE. 


~ 


i bilan ton 
> ae we, 


» ; 


‘SCREENING " IN PROGRESS: THE INFORMER IS IN THE VAN-—HIS FINGER CAN BE SEEN HOLDING THE EDGE OF THE FLAP—WHILE THE MALAY WOMAN ON THE LEFT IS THE NEXT 


TO PASS BEFORE HIS HIDDEN EYES. A SERGEANT OF THE 2ND BN., 


THE NEED IS STRONG AND THE “ SCREENING “ STRICT : TWO POLICE OFFICERS WATCH WHILE 
A CHINESE WOMAN-SEARCHER SEARCHES THE VILLAGE WOMAN, SECOND FROM THE RIGHT. 
Continued 

in the Cemeron Highlands area of Pahang, where troops of the 2nd Bn., The Cold- 
stream Guards, are operating. They show a typical “ screening " taking place in the 
village of Brinchang, in a “squatter” area. Before dawn troops and police swoop 
on the village and round up all the inhabitants ; and as the long, early shadows lie 
on the roads (right bottom photograph), the first villagers are passed before the 


THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS, IS STANDING ON THE EXTREME LEFT 


THE EXAMINATION 15 A SURPRISE OPERATION A VILLAGE 18 SURROUNDED BEFORE 


DAYBREAK, AND HERE THE “ SCREENING BEGINS IN THE EARLY-MORNING SUNLIGHT 


“ screening "' van. In this the informer is hidden behind the canvas hood—to keep 
his identity secret—and the villagers pass slowly before his hidden gaze. Searchings 
are also carried out—in this case the woman-searcher was a Chinese woman who had at one 
time been a messenger for the bandits, but who had surrendered to the authorities 
Information so gained forms the basis for later action by special jungle squads 
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yy one were asked 

to name a family 
of rock-garden plants, 
every member of 
which was an Admir 
able the 
Dianthus, or Pink 











Crichton, 





family might well. come first to mind Among the 
Dianthus one finds rich colour and rich fragrance 
beautiful blossoms and often attractive foliage But 
second thoughts would rule the family out Among 


the Alpine pinks there are a good many back- 
There dull dianthus 
some have unpleasing complexions; a 


sliders are and weedy 
ones 
few are gawks ; and one or two are the very 
devil to grow. My own second thought would 
plump for the Silver Saxifrages. Some Silvers 
are better than others, and some are supremely 
beautiful, but I have never met a downright bad 
Silver, and I doubt whether such a thing exists 
They Their in- 
numerable small flowers are carried in plumes 
with a singularly airy grace, and 


when the flowers are over, the foliage remains 


seem to have all the virtues 
or spray ® 
when the rock garden 


is at its lowest ebb, damp and with 
little to tempt one fromthe fireside, the Silver 


to charm In winter 


dreary 


Saxifrages come to the rescue, and persuade one 
that perhaps rock gardening is worth while after 
all In addition to all this, they are easy to 
grow, a joy to every type of rock gardener 
perhaps, a few odd, cranky creatures 
who take an almost snobbish delight in collect- 
ing plants, botanical absurdities, which nobody 
and few would want to have—or in 
growing plants so difficult, so anxious to die, 
that keeping them alive is sheer cat-and-mouse. 

Every rock gardener who has been an enthu- 
siast for more than a fortnight knows what a 
Silver Saxifrage looks like, and can tell a Silver 
from the rest of the great Saxifrage family as 
easily as normal, intelligent folk can distinguish 
between butter and “ marge.” But for the sake 


except 


else has 


CHILDREN OF 


IN AN 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 








SILVER SAXIFRAGES. 
By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


are carried ina flattish spray towards the end of the stem 


In others they form a curved, one-sided plume, rather 
This sideways formation of the 


like an ostrich plume 


spray is perfectly adapted to the positions in which the 


in crevices and fissures, 
\ stiff, 
regular flower-spike, sticking out from suc h a position, 
but a spray or a plume has 

For this reason the Silver 
planted on flat 


Silvers invariably elect to grow 
on cliff faces. and on big rocks and boulders 
would look ridiculous 

perfect grace and poise 
Saxifrages should 


never be level 


ground in the rock garden, but always either on a cliff, 





“THE QUEEN OF SAXIFRAGES ": A SHOW EXHIBIT 


or “ TUMBLING WATERS,” A HYBRID FROM SAX/FRAG4 LONGIPOLIA, PI 
of any who may not know the family, I will try A ROCKY BLUFF SO THAT THE FALLING PLUMES SHOW TO BEST A 
to give a sort of overall formula, covering the ‘ Photograph by R. A. Malby and Co 


THE ROSE-COLOURED PLUME OF SAX/IFRAGA AIZGOS BOeBe 
WELL ILLUSTRATES THE ONE-SIDED INFLORESCENCE, TO Wwe 
ON THIS PAGE, AND WHICH MAKES THE SILVER Saktree 

THEIR NATURAL HABITAT-—<LIFFS ASD STEER 


Photograph by A. Harald Basin 
general appearance of the Silvers. With one exceptace 
the plants build themselves into evergreen clamps 
humps, mounds or pats, composed of many rosettes 
overlapping leaves. A single-leaf rosette may be anything 
from } in, to 6 or 9 ins. or more across. The individual 
leaves vary in shape, wide or narrow, sharp-pointed or 
spoon-shaped. They are leathery and firm, and their 
colour is grey-green or blue-green. They get their name 
Silver, from a curious and highly 
incrustation which embellishes the margins of each leaf 
The flower-spikes or, rather, plumes, which come in 
May and June, may be anything from 2 to high 
in the smallest species, to 2 or even 3 ft. The formation 
of the inflorescence is distinctive. It is not symmetrical 
as in many erect-growing flower-spikes, with the flowers 
arranged regularly all round the central stem. In some 
Silvers the flowers, which are many and relatively small, 


decorative white 


3 ins 





s 


“= 


an almost-cliff, or a very steep 
slope, from which the sprays 
or plumes may wave or droop 
out sideways as they would at 
home. A 2- or 3-ft. plume of 
Sasifraga longifolia compelled, 
by planting on the flat, to grow 
as straight up as its slightly 
curved stem would allow, 
will look as silly as an ostrich 
plume standing bolt upright 
onawoman’s hat. I remem- 
ber an exhibition rock garden 
at a Chelsea Show years ago, 
in which the main feature 
was a great bluff of stone, 


formed of immensely big 
rocks Several narrow 
crevices ran from top to 


bottom where the great rocks 
met, and made the ideal 
place for closely - packed 
Silver Saxifrages. But no, 
those crevices were dolled 
ap with some fluffy stuff— 
Nepeta, I think it was— 
which looked completely 
frivolous and out of place in 
that stark cliff and, incident- 
ally. more than half de- 
stroyed the feeling of real 
ze that the hege rocks had produced But the 
er Sextfirages were there—planted on the flat 
im the turf at the foot of the cliff. A 
ine effort ruined by ignorant planting. In giving 
a description of the Silver Saxifrages as a family, 
I forgot to mention the colour of their flowers. 
Mostly they are white, and sometimes sulphur- 
yellow or pale pink 
The commonest of all the Silvers is Saxifraga 
aizoon. Itis very abundant in the Alps. In height 
from 6 to 9 ins., the flowers are normally white, with 
a zone of few or many red spots on the petals. In the 
variety rosea, the flowers are shell-pink, whilst S. a, 
lutea has sulphur-vellow flowers. These two, planted 
together, with any one of the white forms, make a 
dehghtful group. In nurserymen’s catalogues there 
is usually no lack of named varieties of S. aizoon 
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OF PLANTS 


la Graveana, pec 
tinata, rosularis, etc 
Not one of them is 
sensational, but all 
are good, easy value 
for making a perma- 
nent evergreen—or 
ever-silver—groundwork among the rocks. The smallest 
of all these aicoons is S. a. baldensis. Reginald Farrer and 
I found it a year or two before 1914 on little outcrops 
of cliff near the summit of Monte Baldo, in Italy. 
Shortly after. collecting specimens we were 
driven to shelter in the refuge hut at the summit 
of Baldo by a storm of snow and sleet. Before 
leaving, we were asked by the caretaker to re- 
gister in the hut’s visitors’ book : name, address, 
sex, nationality and occupation or profession. 
Farrer appointed me honorary secretary for 
this simple task. I did a dreadful thing. |! 
entered his profession as ‘‘ butcher.”’ I had 
not then discovered that he was a martyr to a 
Victorian supersensitive ‘“phobe"’ on the 
question of that obscene thing known as 
“ trade.”’ It would have been almost as bad if 
I had put him down as “ nurseryman ’’— 
which, of course, he was. Sasxifraga aizoon 
baldensis is acharming little plant, easy, thrifty, 
never a pest, but spreading modestly about 
among the rocks like some neat, silvery lichen. 
Its little heads of white flowers on 2- to 3-in. 
stems, are of no account, yet the plant is among 
my favourites, and it is ideal for the small 
sunk, or trough, garden. It was, as far as I know, 
new to cultivation when we discovered it. 

Saxifraga longifolia has been called the 
Queen of the Saxifrages. It makes one single, 
solitary rosette, a great starfish of narrow, over- 
lapping, blue-grey leaves, which are brilliantly 
incrusted with silver-white. Year by year the 
plant grows larger and more magnificent, 
until, having reached a diameter of a foot or so, 
it throws up a great curved plume of white 
blossom, a couple of feet or more high, and then 
dies. It dies, and seeds profusely, and in its 
native Pyrenees its seedlings are true little Jongi- 
folias. Atleast, they mostly are. Occasionally 
one finds natural hybrids, crosses with neighbouring 
Silver species, which form several offsets instead of the 
true, single rosette of longifolia. In the rock garden, 
where there are many Silvers with which longifolia can 
mate, dreadful things happen. The Queen of the Saxi- 
frages goes gay. True longifolia seedlings are the rare ex- 
ception in captivity, though the bastard offspring have 
exceptional beauty. That is civilisation—in the garden. 
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A CHARMING LITTLE PLANT, EASY, THRIFTY, NEVER A-+«PEST, 

BUT SPREADING MODESTLY ABOUT AMONG THE ROCKS LIKE 

SOME NEAT, SILVERY LICHEN ": THE FORM WHICH MR. ELLIOTT 

AND THE LATE REGINALD FARRER FOUND ON MONTE BALDUO, 

NEAR LAKE GARDA, SAX/IPRAGA AIZOON BALDENSIS. 
Photograph by D. FP. Merrett 
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“LANDSCAPE IN FRENCH ART” AT THE R.A.: 
EXAMPLES OF THE 19TH-CENTURY VISION. 


TT‘O-DAY, Saturday, 

December 10, 
the great exhibition 
of ‘Landscape in 
French Art” opens 
at Burlington House, 
and will continue 
until March 5, 1950. 
It has been organised 
by the Royal Academy 
as their Winter Exhi- 
bition, together with 
the Arts Council of 
Great Britain and the 
Direction des Rela- 
tions Culturelles, 
and affords a unique 
opportunity for the 
study of the develop- 
ment of the art of 
landscape in France. 
The exhibits consist 
of paintings, draw- 
ings, engravings and 
tapestries, of which 
the subjects are open- 
air scenes of great 
variety, on land and 
sea, ranging in date 
from the sixteenth to 
the twentieth cen- 
tury. These works 
have been assembled 
from public collec- 
tions and private 


“ THE STORM": BY JEAN FRANCOIS-MILLET (1814-1875). HME ENTERED DELAROCHE’'S ATELIER IN owners, headed by 


1837, WHERE COROT AND ROUSSEAU WERE FELLOW sTUDENTS. (Lent by the Misses Davies.) H.M. the King and 
H.M. the Queen, and 


include works from 

provincial museums 

in France which only ‘ MANTES CATHEDRAL": BY JEAN-BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT 

the much-travelled (1796-1875), USUALLY CONSIDERED TO BE THE LEADER OF THE 
(Continued below. BARBIZON SCHOOL. (Musée des Beaux-Arts, Rheims.) 


eee 


. a 
os 


“RIVER SCENE WITH WOODED BANK": BY CHARLES-FRANCOIS DAUBIGNY (1817-1878). 
(Glasgow Art Gallery.) 
Continued.) 


Ci 5! have the opportunity of visiting. On this page we reproduce examples of nineteenth- 
= century French masterpieces of the Barbizon and the Impressionist schools. Corot, who 
“ SNOW SCENE AT ARGENTEUIL ": BY CLAUDE MONET (1840-1926). A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE was the leader of the former, is the subject of the article on “ A Page for Collectors" 
GREAT IMPRESSIONIST PAINTER’S WORK. (Lent by a Private Collector, Paris.) in this issue. The ‘Snow Scene,"’ by Camille Pissaro, painted in Lower Norwood, is a 
reminder that this great Impressionist painter spent some time in England when 
he fled from France during the Franco-Prussian war. Many of his paintings were 

lost when his Paris studio was destroyed by German gunfire. 


BY CAMILLE PISSARO (1820-1903). DURING THE FRANCO- “ ROCKS AT FREYR™: BY GUSTAVE CouRBET (1819-1877). THE ARTIST, AT THE AGE OF 
TWENTY, ABANDONED THE STUDY OF JURISPRUDENCE, FOR WHICH HE WAS INTENDED, 
TO DEVOTE HIMSELF To arr. (The Musée de Lille.) 


“SNOW SCENE, LOWER NORWOOD ": 
PRUSSIAN WAR PISSARO CAME TO ENGLAND WHERE HE PAINTED NUMEROUS LANDSCAPES. 


(Lent by Lord Radcliffe.) 
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FROM FORMALITY AND CLASSIC CALM 
CHAPTERS IN THE STORY OF FRENCH 


TO A FRENCH “THE EMBARKATION FOR CYTHERA™; BY ANTOINE WATTEAU (1684-1721). FORMERLY IX 


“THE THRESHERS.”” SCHOOL OF FONTAINEBLEAU. THE EXECTTION POINTS 
THE GERMAN IMPERIAL COLLECTION. (Hessische Trewhandverwaltung des friiheren Preussischen Kunstgutes.) 


ARTIST, THOUGH THE STYLE RECALLS NICCOLO DELL'ABBATE. (Musée Nationale de Fontainebleau.) 


> 


—aeae 
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“A VIEW OF NAPLES"; BY CLAUDE JOSEPH VERNET (1714-1789). THE ARTIST STUDIED 
UNDER FERGIONI, MANGLARD, PANNINI AND SOLIMENA IN ITALY, (Lent by the Earl of Elgin.) 


“LE MAMEAU bD'yssh"; BY FRANCOIS BOUCHER (1703-1770). A DESIGN FOR A STAGE “CARLO AND UBALDO EMBARKING IN PURSUIT OF RINALDO”; BY CLAUDE LORRAINE (CLAUDE 
. " ° 
DECORATION FOR THE OPERA. DATED 1742. (Musée de Picardie, Amiens.) GELLEE) (1600-1682), WHO IS SPLENDIDLY REPRESENTED IN THE EXHIBITION, (Lent by Lady Lucas.) 


Continued! known as Claude Lorraine, and Nicolas Poussin (who are exceptionally well , of the Barbizon School of the nineteenth century, in his ‘‘ Homer and the 
represented in the exhibition) painted scenes with figures illustrating classical | Shepherds,” illustrates his descent from his great seventeenth-century compatriots. 
legends and Biblical stories in settings of calm and static beauty. Corot, leader This painting was presented by the artist to the Musée de St. Lé (who have 
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M TO GAY ARTIFICIAL FETES GALANTES: - , 
H LANDSCAPE ART AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


. 


“ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE™; BY NICOLAS POUSSIN (1594-1665). A CELEBRATED WORK “a CAPRICCIO OF THE RIPETTA, ROME"; BY HUBERT ROBERT (1733-1808). THE ARTIST'S 
ENGRAVED BY BAUDET AND OTHERS. (Musée du Louvre.) DIPLOMA PICTURE ON ENTRY TO THE ACADEMY, 1766. (Ecole des Beaux-Ar's, Paris.) 


HE story of the 

development of 
landscape painting 
is displayed in 
the Exhibition of 
Landscape in 
French Art, 1550- 
1900, organised by 
the Royal Academy 
with the Arts Coun- 
cil of Great Britain 
and the Direction 
des Relations Cul- 
turelles which 
opens to-day, 
December 10, at 
Burlington House, 
and will continue 
until March 5, 1950. 
The earliest tand- 
scapes are formal- 
ised decorative 
affairs and have 
much in common 
with Gothic tapes- 
tries, although 
‘The Threshers,”’ 
a School of Fon- 
tainebleau work on 
exhibition, has a 
great feeling of 
atmosphere and 
open air. In the 
seventeenth century “ELEMENT OF WATER”; BY CLAUDE DERUET (1588-1660). ONE OF A SET OF THR FOUR 
Claude Gellée. ELEMENTS, COMMISSIONED BY CARDINAL RICHELIEU. (Musée des Beaux-Arts, Orleans.) 


(Continued below, left. 


“ HOMER AND THE SHEPHERDS”; BY JEAN-BAPTISTE COROT (1796-1875). AN EXAMPLE OF THE ARTIST'S CLASSICAI “THE VILLAGE WEDDING FEAST"; BY NICOLAS LANCRET 
MANNER. (Lent by the Musée de St. 13.) (1690-1743). (Musée f Angers.) 


lent it) at the request of his friend, M. Elie. a native of the town. Hubert illustrate the classical or more naturalistic tendency of that period. The arti- 
Robert's landscapes with architectural subjects are among the glories of French ficiality usually associated with the century in France is illustrated by the 
eighteenth-century art, and with the works of Vernet, Moreau the elder and others enchanting rococo landscapes of Watteau, Fragonard, Boucher, Pater and Lancret 
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FRENCH LANDSCAPE AT BURLINGTON HOUSE: 
MASTERLY DRAWINGS FROM THE EXHIBITION. 





‘THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO AT DELPHI”; BY CLAUDE LORRAINE (CLAUDE GELLEE) (1600-1682). 
PEN AND BISTRE WITH GREY WASH. (Graciously lent by H.M. the King.) 


HE exhibits at the Landscape in French Art Exhibition at the Royal Academy Galleries, 
Burlington House, which opens to-day, December 10, include paintings, drawings, 
engravings and tapestries selected to illustrate the theme which gives its title to the show. 
They are all works of the highest quality, and include an important group of paintings and 





jrawings graciously lent by H.M. the King from the Royal Collections. The drawing of s ; ™¢ ae al a ~ 

the Temple of Apollo, by Claude Lorraine, which we reproduce on this page, is a study for the ‘ — - , 

painting executed for Cardinal Massimi in 1672, which was later in the Derby collection. The ‘“CYPRESSES AT THE VILLA D’ESTE AT TIVOLI"; BY JEAN-HONORE FRAGONARD 
Continued below, right. (1732-1823). RED CHALK. FRAGONARD WON THE GRAND PRIX DE ROME WHEN 


HE WAS TWENTY. | (Musée de Besancon.) 





“A VIEW LOOKING NORTH-WEST FROM THE TOWER OF SAN GIORGIO MAGGIORE, VENICE”; 
BY ISRAEL SILVESTRE (1621-1691). (Lent by Captain Bruce S. Ingram.) 


Continued.) 

two drawings of the famous gardens of the Villa d’Este’at Tivoli by Fragonard recall that this 
artist, who had been working in the atelier of Boucher, won the Grand Prix de Rome with his 
painting “ Jeroboam Sacrificing to Idols"; and thus studied for some time in Italy. On his 
return to France he found that the classical style he had acquired in Italy did not appeal to 
Parisian taste, so he applied himself to the production of the Fétes Galantes and kindred 
subjects with which he is chiefly associated; and gained. great success. Israél Silvestre, who 
formed his style on Della Bella and Callot, visited Italy twice and found many subjects there. 
He was patronised by Louis XIV., who appointed him Drawing Master to the Dauphin. He 
“THE WALK"; BY GABRIEL DE SAINT-AUBIN (1724-1780). PEN, BRUSH AND designed, etched and engraved many views into which he introduced small figures with great 
CHINESE INK. THE ARTIST STUDIED WITH BOUCHER. (Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris.) spirit and liveliness. Hubert Robert, one of whose paintings is reproduced on another page, 
was celebrated for his studies of architectural subjects and ruins. 








“ STEPS AT THE VILLA D'ESTE AT TIVOLI"; BY JEAN-HONORE FRAGONARD (1732-1823). “COLONNADE OF THE VILLA GIULIA AT ROME”; BY HUBERT ROBERT (1733-1808). 
RED CHALK. (Musée de Besancon.) SOMETIMES CALLED “ ROBERT DES RUINES.”” RED CHALK. (Musée de Valance.) 
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SOME PERSONALITIES } yay PEOPLE AND EVENTS 


OF THE WEEK. | | ee | IN THE PUBLIC BYE. 


Sete 


{ SIR CECIL WEIR. a MR. J. N. McCLEAN. 
On December 1 the Dollar Exports Board ; g£ 4 : On December | Mr. J. N. McClean, who had been | 
} announced that Sir Graham Cunningham had & ” - F Special Adviser to the chairman of the Overseas } 
\ yr OL a a of nied Si Pome - a. . Food My nmynye since WA took over the Ground- 
appoin r i ‘ nuts in April 1948, resigned his post and 
| Weir to be its full-time stated that he no longer had confidence either in 
<a. _ Cecil —— Ay aity-seh, | chairman of the rd or in the Ministry of | 
retired tober from ; ood as being capable of ensuring success in 
Economic Adviser in Germany. : large-scale agricultural development projects. } 


Y\usioe \ , 
aneanaamamnannnnn sesso eveeptntngnnn setae Son 





A MEETING WHICH REACHED FULL AGREEMENT ON NORTH ATLANTIC DEFENCE : MR. LOUIS JOHNSON, 
U.S. MINISTER FOR DEFENCE, ADDRESSING THE NORTH ATLANTIC DEFENCE COMMITTEE. 


On December 1 the North Atlantic Defence Committee—consisting of the Defence Ministers of the twelve sig- 

natories of the North — Treaty (or their representatives)—met in Paris under the chairmanship of Mr. Louis 

ohnson, U.S. Secretary for Defence (seen standing in the tograph). On his right (right to left) are General 

radley, Mr. A. V. Rlemoder and Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fraser. The meeting reached unanimous agreement on 
and svategic consapt of the area defence and the pregame for the supply and grecunten bd armaments. 


Vngnnancgnneess tne ssasoysnqnunenssaQuunenuens sos4@unneaunestensanaanurestnunnn. (abuse tnanssaeuqnneyee oosceen nunc yanennnneni 


oO 


\yon . : 

§ MAJOR-GENERAL C. M. BARBER. . way THE EARL OF VERULAM. 

\ Director of Infantry since last October, Major- $2 - “ a. «3 Died in hospital at Newmarket on November 29 

\ General Barber is to combine with his poomet « after a motor accident. He was an electrical 

\ duties those of Director of Military Traini A. ripe - _ se engineer ; and chairman of Enfield Cables Ltd. 
will be responsible for all matters connec with ot. 2 - ; “a Z Cr Born in 1880, he was educated at Eton and rowed 

' the development of infantry organisation and | «7 1 ae &"S _” : 4 in the Eton Eight in 1898-99, and went on to 

\ staff duties. Major-General Barber, a Cam ay , 2 er : ~ ; Christ Church, Cater, where he rowed in the 

} Highlander, is fifty-two years old. ' , “i Pores’ , : : Oxford ry wt in 1 He was also Chairman of 
manded Highland District (Scottish Command). ae ai ey = Enfield Rolling Mills and other Companies. J 


-_ - — = Tey Ee —— 
A WELL-KNOWN FIGURE IN TELEGRAPHIC : communi: | 
CATIONS: THE LATE LORD PENDER. 
o- Pender, for many years a well-known figure in tele- | 
} 


' STABBED WHEN VISITING SIBU: MR. DUNCAN 
STEWART, GOVERNOR OF SARAWAK. 


Mr. Duncan Stewart, the recently-appointed Governor of y 
Sibu ic communications and governor and managing director 


Sarawak, was stabbed on December 3 while visiting 
' on the Rejang River. After an —- in the Sibu hospital 
! Mr. Stewart was flown to Singapore. Mr. Stewart's assailants, THE DEATH OF A GREAT ACTRESS: 
} who were arrested, belong to a group that continues to oppose Died in London on November 30 two days before her seventy-seventh birthday. A dis’ 
1 the cession of Sarawak to the Crown. actress for more than ataty years, she had been playing in “ Mary Bonaventure” at Birming 
) é he week before her death, and was to Nave yrwmunnmnsyninn.mmvnnamnrd Dh: tasacnimnninenines 
' appeared in it at the Vaudeville Theatre on — 
ber 6. She was created a D.B.E. in aie, 
Dame Irene Vanbrugh made her first 


0 \ ble and Wireless Ltd:, died on December 4, aged sixty- 
DAME IRENE VANBRUGH. ) seven. As Mr. J. C Denison-Pender he was Conservative 
ished ir P. for Newmarket, 1913-18, and the Balham and Tooting 

: ham } Division of Wandsworth, 1918-22. 


origi: Rose Trelawney in 
“ Trelawney of the Wells”’ ; and the original 
Gwendolen Fairfax in “ The Importance of 
Being Earnest.” 


MR. FREDERICK WENSLEY. 

: Mr. Frederick Wensley, the only survivor of INVITED TO RESUME THE PRESIDENCY OF NATIONALIST CHINA 

ENTHRONED IN THE PRO-CATHEDRAL OF GUILDFORD: THE RT. REV. ee nal ” Big Five” yy -4 Yard, a oe 
H. C. MONTGOMERY-CAMPBELL, M.C., NEW BISHOP OF GUILDFORD. at on Re eae 4, aged eighty-four. He GENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK, DURING ‘ ’ 
Montgomery Cam formerly Bishop Suffragan was the first detective of modern times to On November 14, Marshal Chi Kai-Shek flew from Formosa to his wartime capital 
pany ah aa bend 4 of Chung , but on November 29, . fighting approached the city—which is now 
of terbury in the Cathedral —- ef the Holy Trinity, which pro- 7 in Commu hands—he flew : tu. On +~y- #A- was oy od 

Cathedral for Guildford while the new Cathedral on Stag Hill is being ae built. Scotiand Yard. He distinguished that the Standing Committee of - uomintang there m to resume 

A ordained in this very church in 1911. himself in the Sidney Street siege of 1911. Presidency during the absence of the Acting President, Li Tsung-jen, in the U.S.A 





THE ILLUSTRATED 


AS IT WAS BEFORE THE WAR: HITLER'S MOUNTAIN CHALET, NEAR BERCHTESGADEN, HIS 
FAVOURITE RETREAT, TO WHICH 

HIS VICTIMS WERE AT TIMES 

BROUGHT FOR INTERVIEWS 

OF A SHATTERING NATURE, 


THE VIEW-ROOM IN HITLER'S CHALET AT BERCHTESGADEN : WITH EMPTY SPACES WHERE THE GREAT PLATE-GLASS 
THE MOUNTAIN PANORAMA IS STILL THERE, BUT THE ONCE WINDOWS ONCE FRAMED THE GLORIOUS VIEWS: 
LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED ROOM 18 A BLACKENED SHELL. REMAINED OF THE FOHRER’S LOUNGE IN THE BERGHOF. 


ILLUSTRATING THE 
CHALET, WITH A BLANK SPACE ONCE OCCUPIED BY A GREAT WINDOW. 


Hitler's chalet, near Berchtesgaden, was set amid ideally lovely mountain scenery 
which could be admired not only from the terrace, but from the great “ view room," 
which had an immense plate-glass window giving.on to the splendid panorama of 
peaks and valleys. It was one of his favourite retreats, and both Dr. Schuschnigg 
and Mr. Neville Chamberlain had a taste of the working of his power politics there. 
Some five miles distant lay the Eagle's Nest, a strongly-built observatory to which the 
Fuhrer at times retired to work, or to listen to his astrelogers. On April 25, 1945, 


DESOLATION TO WHICH IT WAS REDUCED: HITLER'S MOUNTAIN THE ONLY PART OF THE BUILDINGS WHICH RETAINED A ROOF: 
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BERCHTESGADEN OF EVIL MEMORY: 
THE RUINS OF HITLER’S CHALET. 


AS IT APPEARED AT THE END OF THE WAR: THE BERCHTESGADEN CHALET, BOMBED 


BY R.A.F. LANCASTERS ON 

APRIL 25, 1945, AND 

OCCUPIED BY U.S, TROOPS 
ON MAY 4, 1945. 


cas "4 


SHOWING THE BLASTED WALLS, TWISTED METAL AND 
ALL THAT PILES OF RUBBLE: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE RUINS 
AT BERCHTESGADEN. 


THE REMAINS OF THE 
8.5. BARRACKS AT BERCHTESGADEN. 


R.A.F. Lancasters bombed Berchtesgaden, and aerial reconnaissance photographs 
showing the effect of the attack were published in our issue of May 5, 1945. On 
May 4 of the victory year it was announced that the U.S. Seventh Army, under 
General Patch, had cleared and captured the place; and on the 26th we published 
photographs of American and French soldiers among the ruins. Visitors to the 
Bavarian mountains may now—provided that they obtain a permit—inspect the smoke- 
blackened ruins of the chalet, the S.S. barracks and administrative buildings. 





WHERE ELEVEN BRITISH SCIENTISTS HAVE BEEN ‘‘MAROONED"’ FOR TWO YEARS: A VIEW OF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS DEPENDENCIES SURVEY BASE ON STONINGTON ISLAND. 


THE “HOME " OF ELEVEN MEN SINCE JANUARY 1948: A VIEW OF THE BASE ON STONINGTON ISLAND, IN MARGUERITE BAY, SOUTH-WEST GRAHAM LAND. 


It was recently reported that the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey relief | whom have been there since 1947 and the remainder since January 1948. 
ship john Biscoe had succeeded in reaching Deception Island, where she was An attempt to relieve them early this year was unsuccessful, and it is now 
to unload the Auster and Norseman aircraft which she had taken out from | hoped to take them off by air. The /ohn Biscoe, a wooden-hulled vessel of 
Britain to be used in the relief of Base “EE on Stonington Island, in Mar- about 1200 tons, and formerly H.M.S. Pretext, a naval netlayer which served 
guerite Bay, South-west Graham Land. This survey and meteorological base with the Home Fleet during the war, was in danger of being trapped in the 
was established in February 1946, and is manned by eleven scientists, six of | ice and had to turn back to Port Stanley. 


WHERE ELEVEN BRITISH SCIENTISTS AWAIT RESCUE FROM THE AIR: THE ANTARCTIC SURVEY BASE ON STONINGTON ISLAND. 
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THE TRADITIONAL WELCOME TO THE FESTIVE SEASON AT HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE: THE CHOIR 
The approach of the festive season is signalled at Hurstpierpoint College, Hassocks, 

Sussex, by a picturesque ceremony which takes place on the Saturday as near as 
possible to the feast of St. Nicholas of Bari, December 6 
celebrated to-day, December 10 


a small boy bearing the mustard-pot, followed by the Cantor who precedes the 


; and this year it is being 
The procession of the school choir is headed by 


boar'’s head. This, the central feature of the procession, carried by four boys, is 


followed by the cook in conventional chef's dress, bearing his carving knife and 
steel, and the rest of the choir, all with flaming torches, come after him. The 
procession circles the darkened Hall in which the rest of the school is assembled 
and then proceeds to Upper School, where the feast takes place. First of all. 
the smallest boy in the choir makes a speech of welcome and after the feast 
there are Christmas games. The procession moves -to the strains of the Carol of 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAI 
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WALKING IN THE PROCESSION OF THE BOAR’S HEAD SINGING THE CAROL “CAPUT APRI DEFERO... .” 


the Boar’s Head.’ which runs as follows: ‘“ The Boar's Head in hand bear I. 


served is, /n Gladiorum Atrio, Caput apri defero, etc."’ The verses are sung by 
Bedeck'd with bays and rosemary; And I pray you my masters be merry, the Cantor, and all the choir join in the Latin refrain. In our issue of July 23, 1949 
Quot ‘estis in convivio, Caput apri defero. Reddens laudes Domino. The Boar's we gave drawings by Bryan de Grineau of Hurstpierpoint College, which celebrated 
Head as I understand, Is the bravest dish in all the land, When thus bedeck'd its centenary on that day. It was founded in 1849 by the Rev. Nathaniel Woodard 
with a gay garland, Let us servire cantico. Caput apri defero. etc. The Master Canon of Manchester, to whom we also owe Lancing (which celebrated its centenary 
hath provided this. In honour of the King of Bliss, Which on this day to be 


last year) and many other schools 
ARTIST, BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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UNDER TWO FLAGS: “IMPLACABLE” IN ACTION ON TWO HISTORIC OCCASIONS. 


From THe Drawincs py Lievt.-Cotonet Harotp WYLLIE, 0.B.£., $.M.A., A.1.N.A. 


4 ae sinking of the old ship-of-the-line /mplacable 

on December 2 is described and illustrated 
elsewhere in this issue. Here we illustrate salient 
points in her history, with drawings by Lieut.-Colonel 
Harold Wyllie, and give details from the interesting 
lecture on the ship which he delivered before the 
Society for Nautical Research in 1948. The 74-gun 
ship Duguay Trouin was laid down at Rochefort 
in 1797 and launched in 1800. In the following 
year she was commissioned and formed part of a 
squadron which convoyed a French Army to San 
Domingo, where the slaves, led by Toussaint 
l'Ouverture, were in revolt. . In 1803, in company 
with Duquesne and Guerriére, Duguay Trouin tried 
to break through a British blockading squadron off 
Cape Frangois. Duquesne was captured, but the 
other two ships, after a brush with the British 
frigate Boadicea and a running fight with a squadron 
under Sir Edward Pellew, were able to reach 
Corunna. Duguay Trouin was blockaded there 
until 1805, when she escaped to sea and joined the 
combined Franco-Spanish fleet at Cadiz. At the 
Battle of Trafalgar she was fifth in the Van Squadron 
under Admiral Dumanoir, which was ordered to 
support the solely-pressed ships of the centre. 
Formidable, Duguay Trouin, Mont Blanc, Scipion 
and the Spanish Neptuno went to the aid of 
Bucentaure, but the latter surrendered before they 
arrived. The five ships then turned their attention 
to the Minotaur and Spartiate, the two last ships 
of the British weather column, but were out- 
manceuvred, and Neptuno was captured. As disaster 


was certain if they continued in action, the four . 
Continued on right AT TRAFALGAR: DUGUAY TROUIN (LATER IMPLACABLE) AND FORMIDABLE RAKED BY H.M.S. MINOTAUR AND SPARTIATE ; 
SHOWING BUCENTAURE DISMASTED AND VICTORY IN DISTANCE, 





o> SE OE i 
7 Continued.) 
French ships escaped, and were some days later reported to be 
; oe, cruising in the Bay of Biscay. There they were brought to 


action by Sir Richard Strachan's squadron. Engaged by three 
British 74's, with her captain killed early in the action, and only 
one officer left on deck, Duguay Trouwin “* made one of the most 
gallant defences in the history of any Navy." Although orders 
were reluctantly given to strike her colours, they were carried 
away when all three masts crashed into the water, and so the 
tricolour was never struck. Lieut.-Colonel Wyllie has written: 
“The Duguay Trouin was fitted with jury masts and sailed 
home to Plymouth. Being a particularly fine specimen of a 
74-gun ship she was brought into the Navy and re-named 
Implacable. . . . This action has very justly been called the 
Epilogue to Trafalgar.” In 1808 /mplacable formed part of a 
fleet sent to the Baltic to act with the Swedish Fleet against 
the combined fleets of Russia, Denmark and France. On 
August 26 the Russian Fleet was brought to action and 
implacable engaged Vsevolod, a fine Russian 74, at pistol-shot 
range to such effect that Vsevolod ceased firing and struck. 
However, /mplacable’'s boats were damaged and she could not 
board her prize, and was ordered to withdraw to avoid capture 
herself by the Russian admiral. A Russian frigate attempted to 
tow Vsevolod, but Sir Samuel Hood's Centaur approached and 
ran alongside the stricken 74. Both ships then tried to board 
the other, and when /mplacable came up Vsevolod struck her 
colours for the second time. As their prize had run aground 
and they could not refloat her, the British 74's removed the 
wounded and prisoners and set her on fire. In 1840 /mplacable 
formed part of a combined fleet of British, Austrian and 
Turkish ships which carried out a blockade of the Syrian coast, 
and in 1842 returned to Devonport with a gilt cock at her main- 
mast-head, signifying that she was the smartest ship at evolu- 
tions in the Mediterranean Fleet. In 1855 /mplacable became 
a boys’ training-ship at Devonport, and in 1871, on addition of 
Lion, was absorbed into the training establishment of that 
name. She was placed in the sale list in 1908, but the inter- 
THE CAPTURE OF DUGUAY TROUIN BY SIR RICHARD STRACHAN’S SQUADRON IN THE BAY OF BISCAY ON NOVEMBER 4, 1805; Vention of Mr. J. Wheatley Cobb and presentation to the 

THE FRENCH SHIP-OF-THE-LINE DISMASTED, BUT WITH HER COLOURS STILL FLYING, (Continued below. 





se 





x ow 

“ = 
THE FIRST PHASE IN THE CAPTURE OF THE RUSSIAN SHIP-OF-THE-LINE YS#VOLOD, THE SECOND PHASE IN THE CAPTURE OF VS#VOLOD: H.M.S. CENTAUR AND THE ENEMY SHIP 
AUGUST 26, 1808 : /MPLACABLE FIRING A BROADSIDE INTO THE ENEMY AT PISTOL-SHOT RANGE, LOCKED TOGETHER, WITH /MPLACABLE ARRIVING TO ASSIST. 
Continued.) , 
Admiralty of a round robin written by the late W. L. Wyllie, R.A., and signed by some 10,000 passed through the establishment. In 1943 the old wooden wall was 
many influential men, secured a respite, and the ship was handed over to Mr. Wheatley placed in a basin in Portsmouth Dockyard and received certain alterations to adapt 


Cobb for preservation in 1912. In 1932 /mplacable was towed to Portsmouth and | her for a training-ship. Her name was changed from Implacable to Foudroyant when 
until 1939 served as a holiday training-centre for young people, during which time | she was commissioned in June of that year. She was finally paid off in January, 1947. 
* 
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“STILL ’’ FOR IMPLACABLE’S LAST MINUTE: THE SCENE ON BOARD FINISTERRE BEFORE 
THE SCUTTLING OF THE FAMOUS OLD WARSHIP ON DECEMBER 2. 


THE BUGLERS PREPARE TO SOUND 


The ceremonial at the obsequies of the old warship /mplacable on December 2 was in Finisterre, and Royal Marine buglers fell in above it. At ten minutes before 


directed by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Algernon Willis, Commander-in-Chief, Ports- H. hour, the signal for half-mast colours was given from the Commander-in-Chief. 


mouth, who came out in Finisterre, which also had a number of official guests on And at one minute. before the fateful time the buglers sounded “Still,"" and the 
guards presented arms. After the firing-key had been pressed in H.M.M.L. 6002 and 


board. At fifteen minutes before H. hour (2 p.m.), when the charges in /mplacable's 
hull were to be fired, the ships’ companies fell in by divisions; a naval guard paraded the explosion had taken place, the buglers sounded the Last Post, followed by ‘ Carry On." 
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THE END OF A TRAFALGAR SURVIVOR: 


Colonel Harold Wyllie, the distinguished marine painter who was placed in charge 
of the restoration of /mplacable in 1932, recorded her end in this drawing, 
specially made for The /ilustrated London News, and supplied the following eye- 
witness's account of it. ‘ To all naval historians and lovers of ships, Operation 
* Mainsail,’ as carried out by the Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, was both 
adequate and fitting. As /mplacable left port for the last time, flying the White 
Ensign and the Tricolor side by side, homage was paid her by all the ships 
in Portsmouth Harbour. As she was towed slowly past her namesake, the Fleet 
aircraft-carrier /mplacable, the band of the Royal Marines played the British 
National Anthem and the Marseillaise; and the Commander-in-Chief and many 
other officers and friends of the old ship, together with thirty-eight veterans 


IMPLACABLE GOES TO HER LAST 


(68 to 86) headed by Captain Grant, who commanded Victory during the recent 
war, gave her their final salute. A little further down the harbour, as /mplacable 
came abreast of her old consort, the frigate Foudroyant (late Trincomalee) 

manned by a party of Sea Cadets and wearing the Tricolor at the mainmast 
head and the Red Ensign at the ensign-staff—both colours were dipped to her ; 
and as she passed clear the signal was made, ‘ Farewell on your last voyage.’ 
Shorn of her jury masts, booms and the various excrescences built for training 
purposes, and in spite of obvious signs of decay, the real beauty of her lines 
was clearly apparent, and her perfectly streamlined hull moved through the 
water with scarcely a ripple beyond the small ‘ bone in her teeth.’ She presented 
almost the same appearance as in Pocock’s drawing of her when she was lying 
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LACE IN CATHERINE’S DEEP~A GREAT FIGHTER WHICH KEPT ON FIGHTING TO THE END. 
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in Plymouth Sound in 1805; and this, although her figurehead and stern 
ornament have been removed for re-assembly and preservation, to the National 
Maritime Museum, at Greenwich. ... She spent her last night moored to a 
buoy off Bembridge, and December 2 dawned clear and sunny, but with enough 
wind and sea to cause some concern lest they should prove too much for her 
heavily-ballasted hull. Luckily, however, the wind was aft, and again she towed 
perfectly. Escorted by the destroyer Finisterre wearing the flag of Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Algernon Willis, C.-in-C., Portsmouth, the Radar Training-ship 
Boxer, and the frigate Redpole, and with tugs Alligator and Excluder and two 
others in attendance, /mplacable went to her burying-ground nine miles south 
of the Owers Lightship, in Catherine's Deep; and at two o'clock—H hour— 


* BY Ligut.-Cotonet Harotp Wy ure, O.B.E., S.M.A., A.LN.A. 


M.L. 6002 electrically fired the four charges which had been placed in the old 
ship. At first she seemed to settle very quickly, but as the bugles sounded the 
Last Post for her she stopped, battered, but defiant, surrounded by her own 
wreckage, her upper deck awash and tossing, and with her two ensigns still 
proudly flying. And so she kept them flying for more than one hour. It was 
a gesture which brought a curious comfort and lightening of spirit to her many 
sadly watching friends—" the old fighting ship had kept on fighting to the end." 
The Commander-in-Chief's comment was: “It shows how difficult it is to sink 
the British and French Ensigns when they fly side by side.” In Lieut.-Colonel 
Wyllie's drawing Redpole is on the left in the background. Finisterre to the 
right and Alligator between Finisterre and /mplacable. 
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LS” aga fossil bones are discovered, the question 
naturally springs to mind: “ How old are 
they ?"’ From the nature of the deposit and to some 
extent from the character of the bones themselves, 
a geologist can generally tell you to what period of 
the earth's history fossil bones belong. The main 
geological periods have now been dated fairly accurately, 
by application of “ radio-activity "’ methods. Thus, 
if we know that a particular fossil skull is, say, early 
Pliocene, we can look up the geological time-table 
and find that it is 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 years old. 
If bones are less than 25,000 years old—what geologists 
would call almost recent—it may be 
possible to find out their age by deter- 
mining how much radio-active carbon 
(carbon-14) they contain, although this 
requires the sacrifice of several pounds of 
bone. But in the case of older bones there 
is nothing in their composition which 
enables us to estimate their age in years 
directly. 

Even the relative dating of fossil bones 
may be difficult, especially in deposits 
belonging to the period of the Great Ice 
Age, or Pleistocene. Bones of more than 
one age (e.g., early and late Pleistocene) 
have commonly been mixed together in 
a single bed of torrent gravel or near- 
glacial sludge. Moreover, when human 
remains are in question, the problem of 
separating bones of different ages is im- 
portant, because of man’s long-established 
habit of burying his dead. 

We have recently developed a test 
which makes it possible to differentiate 
bones of widely different dates occurring 
in a given deposit. It is called the 
fluorine test, and it has helped to solve 
two anthropological mysteries : the age of 
the Galley Hill Skeleton,* and the age and 
nature of the so-called Piltdown Man. 





SHOWING HOW SMALL SAMPLES WERE DRILLED FROM THE BROKEN EDGES OF THE SKULL BONES OF “ PILT- 
DOWN MAN," PRESERVED IN THE DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY, BRITISH MUSEUM: 
TEST WHICH HAS PROVED BEYOND ALL REASONABLE DOUBT THAT THE JAWBONE AND ASSOCIATED BRAIN- 
CASE ARE CONTEMPORARY AND MAY DATE FROM AS LATE AS THE END OF THE LAST INTERGLACIAL PERIOD. 


The development of this test has been due to collabora- 
tion between the Geological Department of the British 
Museum and the Department of the Governn.ent 
Chemist (whose staff undertook the difficult task of 
determining the fluorine contained in samples of 
bone, many of which were necessarily of extremely 
small size). 

Fluorine is a gaseous element which, in the form 
of fluorides, is fairly widely distributed in nature. It 
occurs as a trace in most ground-water, usually less 
than one part in a million, When fluorine “ atoms "’ 
come into contact with crystalline calcium phosphate— 
the mineral matter of bones and teeth—they enter 
the ultramicroscopic mesh of the crystals and become 
locked in. 

If a bone or tooth lies ior thousands of years in 
a moist gravel or sandy formation it gradually absorbs 
wandering fluorine “ atoms,’’ and once they enter the 
bone substance they are not released, unless the whole 
bone becomes dissolved. The process goes on con- 
tinuously, and the fluorine content of the bone or 
tooth increases in course of time. This fact provides 
rather a neat means of distinguishing between fossilised 


* The application the fluorine test to the Galley Hill Skeleton 
and to the Swanscombe Skull has been described in The Bulletin of the 
British Musewm (Nat. Hist.), Geology, 1, 2. 
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BY KENNETH OAKLEY. 


bones of different ages occurring at a particular site. 
Of course, it does not make it possible to date a bone 
in terms of years, or eve to determine its age relative 
to fossil remains found some considerable distance 
away, or in an entirely different kind of deposit. 
Obviously, a bone buried in gravels where there is a 
fair amount of fluorine in the ground-water will accu- 
mulate it more rapidly than one buried in gravels 
where there is very little fluorine in the environment. 
If, however, one happens to be interested in separating 


y 


Ul dedi Sublebis 





DR. KENNETH OAKLEY, THE AUTHOK OF THE ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE, DISCUSSING WITH MR, L. E. PARSONS 
(RIGHT) WHERE THE APE-LIKE MANDIBLE OF Eoanthropus “ PILTDOWN MAN” COULD BE SAMPLED WITH 


LEAST RISK OF DAMAGE. 


bones of different ages at 
one locality, estimation 
of their fluorine content 
is helpful. 

Few fossil remains 
have given rise to more 
argument than _ those 
attributed to “ Piltdown 
Man,”’ found in gravels 
near Fletching, Sussex, 
between 1908 and 1915. 
The initial discovery was 
due to Charles Dawson, 
a Sussex lawyer. Ever 


THE FIRST STAGES OF A 


since the specimens were 
first described, by Dr. 
(later Sir) Arthur Smith 
Woodward, Keeper of 
Geology at the British 
Museum, scientists have 
argued about their inter- 
pretation. One of the 
outstanding problems con- 
nected with these remains 
depends for its solution 
on the _ differentiation 
of bones and teeth of 
two ages found mixed 
together. 

The bones and teeth of 
“ Piltdown Man” (Eoan- 
thropus dawsoni) were 
found together with parts 
of fossil animals in gravel in a terrace little more than 
50 ft. above the Sussex Ouse. The water which laid 
this gravel had swept together bones and teeth of 
various degrees of antiquity. Some of the fossils in 
the deposit, for example the bones and teeth of 
beaver and deer, are probably not much older than 
the period when the gravel finally settled (at a reasoned 
guess, perhaps less than 100,000 years ago); but 


ae ‘ 
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“gye-trootn” or Eoanthropus “PiLtTDOWN MAN" : 
EXPERIENCED MANDS, THE MINIMUM QUANTITY OF DENTINE NECESSARY FOR THE FLUORINE TEST, 
LEAVING NO MORE THAN A MICROSCOPIC DRILL-HOLE AT THE SIDE OF THE PRECIOUS TOOTH. 


Photographs by Neave Parker, by permission of the British Museum (Natural History). 
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others, such as the teeth of the extinct elephant 
Mastodon, and of an early species of rhino, date from 
the beginning of the Pleistocene, say 500,000 years 
ago or more, and must have been already fossilised 
when they became finally embedded. 

Thus fossil bones of at least two ages are mixed 
together in the Piltdown deposit. Most of them look 
much alike in colour, being stained by iron oxides ; 
while the extent to which they are water-worn is 
considered in this case unreliable as a criterion of 
relative age. It has long been a matter for argument 
as to whether the cranial bones and teeth of “‘ Piltdown 
Man” belong to the early Pleistocene 
group, or whether all or some belong to 
the later assemblage. In recent years 
authoritative opinion has _ regarded 
Eoanthropus as early Pleistocene. Some 
anatomists have claimed that the Piltdown 
jawbone and canine or eye-tooth belonged 
to an early Pleistocene ape, and had 
become accidentally associated with pieces 
of the brain-case of a later Pleistocene 
man, unusually thick in the skull, but 
essentially of modern type. 

The British Museum has now had all the 
available Piltdown material, human and 
animal, tested for fluorine. Samples of the 
bones and teeth of Eoanthropus were 
obtained by applying a fine dental drill to 
worn or broken edges of these priceless 
specimens, until a small but sufficient 
quantity of ‘“‘ bone-dust ’’ had been cored 
out. The fluorine content of each 
sample was determined in the Government 
Laboratory by Dr. C. R. Hoskins. 

All the animal remains of undoubted 
early Pleistocene age from the Piltdown 
gravel pit showed high fluorine content, 
while those of later Pleistocene ages in the 
same bed showed considerably less. All the 
remains attributed to Eoanthropus (includ- 
ing portions of a second skull found in 1915) 
proved to contain extremely little fluorine. It is evident 
that fluorine has been deficient in the Piltdown ground- 
water since the gravels were accumulated, but neverthe- 
less the test has shown that none of the bones and teeth 
which have been referred to Eoanthropus belongs to the 
early Pleistocene group. Not only has the contem- 
poraneity of the jawbone and associated brain-case been 
proved beyond all reasonable doubt, but they can 
scarcely be older than the time of the final reshuffling of 
the mater.als forming the deposit, which was perhaps 
as late as the end of the last warm interglacial period. 

It is still open to anatomists to argue about the 
naturalness of the association of an ape-like mandible 
with a typically human brain-case, but in the light of 


THE MOST DIFFICULT TASK OF ALL WAS TO OBTAIN A SUFFICIENT SAMPLE OF THE UNIQUE APE-LIKE 


MR. L. E. PARSONS REMOVED, WITH SKILFUL AND 


the new evidence it appears almost certain that they 
belong to the same creature. “ Piltdown Man" was 
perhaps not primitive in the strict, logical sense of 
that term; rather he may have belonged to a group 
of men specialised to forest existence which evolved 
in comparative isolation and became extinct with the 
onset of the severe climatic conditions of the last 
glaciation. 
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WHY THE TRAFALGAR SHIP “IMPLACABLE” WAS NOT SAVED FOR POSTERITY. 
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SHOWING DECAY CAUSED BY FUNGI REQUIRING VERY MOIST CONDITIONS: A VIEW IN THE 
OF IMPLACABLE 


HOLD, STARBOARD SIDE, AFT, WITH ROTTEN CEILING AND FUTTOCKS, (Admiralty photograph.) A CONDITION OF AFFAIRS WHICH MADE THE CONTINUED PRESERVATION 
IMPRACTICABLE : A VIEW IN THE HOLD, SHOWING DECAYED TIMBER. (Admiralty photograph.) 


AS IN NELSON'S DAY! THE GUN DECK OF A LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP IN ACTION-——A SCENE ENACTED 
MANY TIMES IN /MPLACABLE, (From the drawing by Lieut.-Colonel Harold Wyllie.) 


THE LOWER DECK OF THE SHIP-OF-THE-LINE /MPLACABSLE: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING 
HOW THE DECKS WERE STRENGTHENED WITH TEMPORARY SHORING, 
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REPAIRING CANNOT BE CONSIDERED, THE VESSEL MUST 
VIEW OF MAIN DECK, PORT SIDE, FORWARD, SHOWING 
(Admiralty photograph.) 


“ ABOVE THE WATER-LINE 
BE REBUILT COMPLETELY Ys 
DEFECTIVE LINING AND FUTTOCKS. 


WITH SOUND TIMBER SIDE BY SIDE WITH DECAYING WOOD A VIEW OF THE MAIN 


DECK, PORT SIDE, JUST ABAFT AMIDSHIPS, SHOWING DEFECTIVE LINING, HANGING KNEE 
AND BEAM. (Admiralty photograph.) 

that many of the timbers were in a fairly advanced stage of decay caused by 

Goniophora cerebella, a fungus that attacks wood only when it is in a very damp 

condition. The Foreman of the Yard, Portsmouth, reported that to ascertain the 

condition of the hull below the water-line, it would be necessary to dry dock the 


The Admiralty’s decision to sink the 152-year-old ship-of-the-line /mplacable, which 
was the only survivor of Trafalgar still afloat, was strongly criticised, and it was 
suggested that she might be placed in a dry dock at Greenwich. The London County 


Council were approached by the /mplacable Committee through the medium of the 
Director of the National Maritime Museum, and, as the Admiralty was prepared to 
make a gift of the ship to any responsible and properly constituted body which might 
be in a position to accept her, the L.C.C. took the lead in making a full investigation 
of all aspects of the problem of the ship's preservation The result of this investi- 
gation made it clear that there was no alternative to sinking /mplacable, as all will 
agree who have seen the surveyor's report and photographs of the ship's condition 
which are now available to the public in the library of the National Maritime 
Museum at Greenwich and some of which we reproduce on this page. It was found 


ship (it was doubtful if this could be done), and said: “ Above the water-line there 
is no short cut. Repairing cannot be considered, the vessel must be rebuilt com 
pletely." The Chief Constructor, D.N.C. Department, Admiralty, was of the opinion 
that it was not practicable to cobble or repair the hull, and that “ nothing short of 
the complete rebuilding of /mplacable, scrapping practically everything in the ship, 
would bring her to the condition of Victory, and to have Victory'’s expectation of life 

That these estimates of the ship's condition were accurate is indicated ty the fact 
that the upper deck broke away from the hull as the old ship was sinking 
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IN ENGLAND TO-DAY: A MISCELLANY 
OF EVENTS RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 








FOOD 





ON PARADE: LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR HUMPHREY M. GALE, COLONEL COMMANDANT 
OF THE ARMY CATERING CORPS, EXAMINING A COOKERY DISPLAY. 





— . — > nee ne ; . . , Lieut.-General Sir Humphrey M. Gale, Colonel Commandant of the Army Catering Corps since 1946, 

GE VIEW OF DWELLINGS ERECTED BY THE L.C.C. FOR OLD PEOPLE AT " 
ae Oy ee oa a feo = . PEP is } recently attended a cookery display at the Army Catering Corps Training Centre, St. Omer Barracks, 
ROMFORD. IN THE CENTRE IS THE OLD PEOPLES CLUB. Aldershot. The display demonstrated methods of training and showed the progress of the many grades 


The first of three groups of dwellings erected by the L.C.C. for old people on the Harold Hill Estate, Romford, Essex of students. The food seemed far removed from the Army “ bangers’ and “ char.” 
was opened by Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Health, on November 28. They will be let at weekly 
rents of 12s. 6d. inclusive. The dwellings consist of semi-detached and terraced bungalows, each with a 

large room, kitchen and bathroom with a partiallu sunk bath specially designed for elderly people 
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PRISONERS’ “‘ BRAIN-WAVES"' AS MURDER EVIDENCE: A “ PRISONER'S" REACTIONS BEING 
RECORDED ON A MACHINE AT MAUDSLEY HOSPITAL, CAMBERWELL, LONDON. 


TO FIGHT THE CEMENT-DUST MENACE: A HUGE CYLINDER, AT DARTFORD, KENT, WHICH If a plea put forward by Dr. F. H. Taylor, ical off at Brixton Prison, and Dr. David Stafford-Clark, a 


HAS BEEN DESIGNED TO CUT DOWN THE CEMENT-DUST ESCAPE. psychiatrist, is adopted, murder-trial juries will be shown recordings of prisoners’ “ brain-waves” to help them 
British cement factories cannot expand unless they can combat the cement-dust menace—so new machinery reach a verdict. y claim that the shape of the waves gives reliable guidance on whether a murderer is really 
has been designed which it is hoped will prove a blessing to all those with to blame for his crime. The machine picks up the minute electric charges given off by brain tissue and records 


homes near the cement-factory sites. By means of the huge cylinder, 
seen in our photograph, cement-dust escape should be cut down. 


as waves on a chart. 








THE BURIAL-PLACE OF A FAMOUS SEA-GOING RATTER LAID UP FOR SAFE KEEPING IN CHATHAM DOCKYARD MARCHED TO THE CHURCH WITH A ROYAL GUARD: KING 

THE GRAVE OF SIMON, THE AMETHYST CAT. CHURCH : KING GEORGE V.'’s COLOUR. GEORGE V.'s COLOUR BORNE BY THE COLOUR OFFICER. 
Simon, the first cat to be awarded the Dickin Medal, the “ Animals’ King George V.'s Colour,’ which he presented to the Home Fleet and which was kept on board the Fleet's wartime flagship, the battleship Xing 
V.C.,” for his adventures in the Yangtse battle while serving as a ratter George V. (now in reserve), was laid up for safe keeping in Chatham Dockyard Chu on December 4. The Colour was marched to the church 


on board Amethyst, died on November 28 while in quarantine at Hack- with a Royal guard of 100 naval officers and ratings with fixed bayonets. It was dedicated by the Rev. C. Owen Darby. the dockyard chaplain 
bridge, Surrey. He is buried in the Pets’ Cemetery at Ilford, Essex The Colour is to be enclosed in a transparent case to preserve it 
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HONG KONG AND COMMUNIST 





COMMUNISM: THE ROAD-BLOCK WHERE 


HONG KONG NEW TERRITORIES. 


COMMONWEALTH MEETS 
SHATAUKOK LEAVES THE 


THE BRITISH 
THE ROAD TO 


WHERE 





DUMP AND CHINESE PEDESTRIANS 
LO WU, NEAR HONG KONG, 


OVER AN OIL 
FRONTIFR POST AT 


BRITISH FLAG FLIES 
BOTH WAYS OVER THE 


WHERE THE 
STREAM 





KONG AND COMMUNIST-HELD CHINA REMAIN CALM 


FRONTIER RELATIONS BETWEEN HONG 


AND PEDESTRIANS MOVE PEACEFULLY BOTH WAYS BORDER. 


AT THE 


Relations along the frontier between the Hong Kong New Territories and the part of Communist-held 
China with which they march are said to be calm and without incident. The Communist drive west- 
wards, however, continued with little resistance from the disorganised Nationalist forces, and on 
December 1 Chungking, the third Nationalist capital to fall within the year, was entered by the 
Communist troops. The Nationalist Government moved to Chengtu. which by December 4 was in a 
state of some confusion, with Communist forces approaching it rapidly from seyera! directions. On 
the same day Chou En-lai, the Chinese Communist Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. issued a 
Statement requesting the Hong Kong Government to respect the rights of the Communist Government 
the aircraft and assets of China's two civil aviation companies in Hong Kong. On 


regarding 
December 1 the Ist Battalion, The Cameronians, sailed from Trieste for Hong Kong 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN MALTA. 


In our last issue we gave some pictures of Princess Elizabeth during the opening days of her visit 
to Malta and mentioned some of the highlights of her programme of official duties and private enter 
and here we give photographs of her dancing at the Saddle Club dance and presenting 

It was on December 3 that she saw this game at 
who 


tainments 4 


cup at the polo match for the Cawnpore Cup. 

Marsa, and while there she presented the Cawnpore Cup to Vice-Admiral Lord Mountbatten 

captained the “ Shrimps’ in their victory over the “ Saints,” led by Captain Durlacher, by 4 goals to 3 

Earlier in the same day she had been present at the rehallowing of St. Paul’s Anglican Cathedra 

by Dr. C. D. Horsley, Bishop of Gibraltar, and also at the dedication by the Archbishop of Canter 

bury, Dr. Fisher, of the shrine in memory of those in the forces who died in the defence of Malta 
during the war. 
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1S SERVING AS FIRST LIEUTENANT, 


H.M.S. CHEQUERS, IN WHICH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
FOR SEA TRIALS. 


LEAVING THE GRAND HARBOUR, MALTA, ON NOVEMBER 30 





PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITII 


SADDLE CLUB DANCE: 
(By Radio.) 


IN A SIXTEENSOME REEL AT THE 
THE DUKE 18 SEEN LEFT BACKGROUND. 


LADY PAMELA MOUNTBATTEN (CENTRE). 





JUST PRESENTED THF 
CAPTAIN 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH THE POLO TEAM TO WHOM SHE HAD 





MAJOR-GENERAL HEATH, LORD MOUNTRATTEN, 
LIEUT.-COMMANDER WILKIN. 


TO R.) 
CASSAR, 


CAWNPORE cur ft) 











rT‘HE old tale has it that a fond Scottish mother 

watching her son take part in a military parade 
was heard to exclaim: “ They're a’ out o’ step but 
our Jock!’ When I find myself in a minority of 
one—or of very little more than one—in the matter 
of general opinion about new films, all I can do is to 
make the best possible virtue of being ‘ our Jock,” 
to carry on in that more or less unique opinion, and 





“THE FUN, EVEN WHEN IT IS NOT PAST, 1S ALWAYS FURIOUSLY WELSH”: “A RUN FOR YOUR MONEY,” 
SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE FILM IN WHICH DAI (DONALD HOUSTON) RINGS UP THE MANAGER OF HIS 


COAL-MINE AND IDENTIFIES HIMSELF BY WHISTLING. 


a free trip to London. 


not even to dream of changing step in accord with the 
rest, howsoever furtively. 

The point of this preamble is that I was somehow 
not very greatly moved by “ Pinky,’’ at the Leicester 
Square, whereas I was consistently entertained and 
often greatly amused by ‘A Run for Your Money,” 
at the Gaumont. Yet “ Pinky '’—be it added—has 
been almost universally acclaimed as one of the major 
films of the year and as perhaps the most audacious 
and honest attempt yet made (in film fiction, at any 
rate) to state and clear the colour-bar problem in the 
U.S.A. And “ A Run for Your Money "’ has, on the 
whole, been somewhat airily dismissed as “just 
another British comedy,” a lively account of a modern 
Welsh invasion of London by two Welsh miners— 
animated, they grant, but rather commonplace in 
comparison with ‘‘ Whisky Galore!’ and “ Passport 
to Pimlico’ (both of which I heinously missed). 

Well, let us take the ‘‘ masterpiece "’ first and con- 
clude with the “ disappointment.”” It seems to me— 
practically alone, as I have said, in the critical 
fraternity—that ‘‘ Pinky” shirks the true colour- 
problem instead of facing up to it. Its case is a very 
particular one, not at all the general one. Pinky is a 
quadroon or an octoroon. She is near-enough white 
to pass muster, to go north and do well as a nurse, 
and to be loved by a young doctor from Boston, Mass. 
But Pinky one day returns south to her coal-black 
grandmother (we are, oddly enough, told nothing 
about her actual parentage) and finds there that the 
culture she has acquired does not count, that she is 
no whit better than the “black trash" who pro- 
duced her ; that she is subject to gross insult and man- 
handling. She is sharply reminded that there is one 
law for the white, and another for the black— 


MR, WHIMPLE (ALEC GUINNESS), THE GARDENING 
CORRESPONDENT OF THE “ WEEKLY ECHO," LOOKS ON AMAZED. 

Mr. Alan Dent, in his article on this page, says that he was “consistently entertained and often 
greatly amused by ‘A Run for Your Money,’ at the Gaumont” (a Michael Balcon Production). It is of 
the story of two mining brothers, Dai and Twm, who win the London Weekly Echo prize of £200 and 
Alec Guinness plays the part of the gardening correspondent, detailed to look 
after the miners, and Mr. Dent says “he is a kind of walking artichoke as the ‘gardening expert '— 
a pale, blinking little man altogether too horticultural to be human. . 

performance from the finest character-actor in our midst!” 
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By ALAN DENT. 


corrupt odds and prejudices). The young doctor 
arrives from Boston, is told everything, is intro- 
duced to coal-black granny and says “How are 
you!” without a tremor or a flinch, and is 
finally and firmly discarded by Pinky for no better 
reason than that he has sought out a new position 
in Denver, Colorado— 
because Pinky’s court case 
had been given considerable 
publicity in the Boston 
newspapers. In the end we 
see Pinky independently 
and quite happily and 
resignedly—turning her in- 
herited house into a clinic 
and nursery for coloured 
children and sending her 
nice but race-conscious 
lover about his business. 
The unromantic end has 
delighted many film-goers 
who are understandably 
weary of forced romantic 
endings. But here again 
the real problem of mis- 
cegenation might at least 
have been glanced at. 
Pinky—if she had married 
her white doctor — might 
easily have borne him one 
or more coloured children. 
This natural possibility 
must have occurred to the 
well-trained minds of both 
potential parents. But it 
is nowhere mooted in the 
film, and the merely super- 
ficial and snobbish problem 
facing Boston as a 
married pair, or of evading 
Boston, is given as the 
complete reason for parting 
for ever. A truly audacious 
film-treatment of the problem would be con- 
cerned not with the all- 
but-white Pinky, but with 
her actual parents—one 
of whom was presumably 
white, and the other pre- 
sumably black, though we 
are nowhere told the circum- 
stances, or given any hint 
as to the conditions of how 
these parents came together. 

This film has been 
directed by Elia Kazan, 
which is equivalent to 
saying that it has been 
made with not a little 
imagination and resource. 
There is one memorable 
shot so fleeting that one 
might easily miss it if one 
so much as blinked. It is 
a picture of the great house 
just after the old woman’s 
death. It is silhouetted 
against a lurid sunset sky, 
and the house’s blackness 
is suddenly relieved by a 
spot of whiteness—this is 
the lonely figure of Pinky 
which has come to a 
window-balcony for a breath 
of air. Jeanne Crain's per- 
formance as Pinky is assured 
and poignant, though it 
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A FILM WHICH “SHIRKS THE TRUE COLOUR-PROBLEM INSTEAD OF FACING UP TO IT": 
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would not perhaps be reasonable to expect it to 
have anything like the haunting pathos of the 
veteran Ethel Waters, who plays the black grand- 
mother. Another veteran, Ethel Barrymore, is at 
her best as the rich old Tartar; and it is Nature’s 
fault, not her own, that at times she looks so ex- 
cruciatingly and irresistibly like Brother Lionel dressed 
up in an old woman's clothes that we want to laugh 
rather than to rankle at her unjust taunts to Pinky. 
But the splendid point Miss Barrymore gives to such 
a line as: “I won't lie flat till I’m laid out!” is 
always forthcoming to check the impulse to levity. 

A deep regard I have in my heart for Wales and 
all things Welsh is probably what makes me readily 
condone the faults of the new Welsh comedy. And yet 
I wonder! Naturally enough I have an even deeper 
regard for all things Scottish, which makes me by no 
means oblivious to the faults of film sagas that take 
in the Battle of Killiecrankie, haggises, strathspeys, 
gallowglasses, and the Battle of Bannockburn in their 
tartan stride. No, it is perhaps just the simple un- 
pretentiousness of “‘A Run for Your Money” that 
wins me quite! I do not believe in its several absurd 
coincidences. I cannot sanction the conception of a 
London so small that two parted friends would re- 
meet twice in the course of the same crowded day. 
I refuse to envisage a young miner so callow (engagingly 
though Donald Houston plays him) that he would fail 
to “‘see through” the obvious devices of the stray 
London wench who has an eye to his wad of notes 
(convincingly though Moira Lister plays her). And I 
know for a certainty that no “‘ gardening expert ’’ on 
a major London newspaper would be given, by any 
editor soever, the task of meeting, controlling, showing 
round, and reporting the reactions of, two young Welsh 
miners who had won a large financial prize and who 
lose most of it in the course of one wondrous, jeopardous 
day in the Metropolis and between Paddington at dawn 
and Paddington at midnight. (Here the qualifications 
to disbelief are Clive Morton, who booms beautifully 
as the editor, and Alec Guinness, who is a kind of 
walking artichoke as the “ gardening expert '’—a pale, 
blinking little man altogether too horticultural to be 
human, a wisp of loam, a wraith of maidenhair— 
an altogether delicious performance from the finest 
character-actor in our midst !) 





“pinky” 

(20TH CENTURY-FOX), SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE FILM IN WHICH ROTELIA (NINA MAE MCKINNEY) 

USES FORCE TO TRY TO STOP JAKE WALTERS (FREDERICK O'NEAL) FROM HANDING OVER THE MONEY 
TO PINKY (JEANNE CRAIN), WHO IS CLAIMING IT FOR HER GRANDMOTHER. 


Mr. Dent says that he is practically alone in the critical fraternity in finding “ Pinky” a disappoint- 


He found that he was not greatly moved by the film, which has been almost universally 


as one of the major films of the year. 





and it is to the latter that she is subject. 

Pinky goes to nurse a rich, tyrannical 
old spinster who has a weak heart, and 
whose previous nurse had been Pinky's 
grandmother. The old lady is harsher and 
even more unjust to Pinky than anybody 
else, but she gradually relents before the 
persistent presence of the girl's honesty and 
efficiency. And in the end the old lady dies 
and leaves Pinky her large house and estate 
in her will. The will is contested by envious 
relatives. There is a vivid court scene in 
which we see justice winning through (but 
only just winning through, against mighty 





pains 


that a year's subscription 
an ideal gift. 

Each week as the new copy arrives the recipient will be reminded afresh 
of the kind thought and good wishes of his or her friend at home in Britain. 
Orders for subscriptions for The /llustrated London News to be sent overseas 
They should be addressed to: The Subscription Depart- 
ment, “ The Illustrated London News," Commonwealth House, 
Oxford St., London, W.C.1, and include the name and address of the person | 
to whom the copies are to be sent and the price of the subscription. | 
Canada, £5; Elsewhere abroad, £5 5s. (to include the Christmas Number). | 


can now be taken. 





“WITH BEST WISHES.” 





This is the time to think of Christmas presents—especially for friends 
overseas. Those in search of’a present likely to be appreciated will find 
to The Illustrated London News provides 
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But the fun, even when it is not fast, 
is always furiously Welsh. The film intro- 
duces a good new Welsh comedian (as the 
other prize-winner) in Meredith Edwards— 
though I should have thought it difficult 
to find any Welshman who sings as poorly 
as he does. The direction by Charles 
Frend is everywhere lively and sympathetic. 
And there are innumerable true and heart- 
|| warming touches in the script—when Dai, 
‘| for example, is asked in London for his 
identity card and replies, with an utterly 
world-trusting smile, that “it is behind the 
= teapot, back ‘ome, with my Union card ! "’ 
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A FIJIAN 


ANNIVERSARY ; 


SICILIAN AGRARIAN UNREST WHICH THE COMMUNISTS HAVE FOMENTED: A GROUP 
OF LANDLESS PEASANTS GATHERED FOR A LAND-SEIZING OPERATION. 
Agitation for the break-up of large unworked estates in Sicily and Southern Italy has been sympa- 
thetically viewed by the Italian Government, but successive agreements have broken down and 
drastic action has been threatened by both police and peasants. me land has been seized in Sicily. 
An expropriation Bill was laid before the Senate at the beginning of the month. 


AND DISASTERS IN 





CELEBRATING THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CESSION OF FIJI TO THE BRITISH 
CROWN: THE GOVERNOR, SIR BRIAN FREESTON, SPEAKING FROM THE BALCONY (CENTRE). 


On October 10, 1874, Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor of New South Wales, accepted the unconditional 
cession of Fiji to the British Crown by Thakombau, the Paramount Chief; and Fiji became a Crown Colony: 


(Continued below, right. 
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WATCHING THE SLOW BUT REMORSELESS ADVANCE OF THE 
THE VOLCANO'S RECENT ERUPTION, WHICH THREATENED BRONTE AND MALETTO. 


ust before dawn on December 2 a slight earth tremor and loud rumblings awoke the inhabitants of Bronte and 
azzo, and the eruption of Etna began with columns of smoke from the north of the main crater, followed by 


LAVA FLOW FROM ETNA: A SCENE OF 
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THE SCENE OF AN AIRCRASH IN WHICH TWENTY-EIGHT, INCLUDING A KING'S MESSENGER, 
DIED: AIRPORT BUILDINGS BURNING AT LOVE FIELD, NEAR DALLAS, TEXAS. 
On November 29 an American Airlines Skymaster with forty-one passengers and a crew of five crashed and 


burst into flames at Love Field, near Dallas. The aircraft developed engine trouble as it was coming in to 
land. Among the twenty-eight dead was Lieut.Col. Aubrey Fane, a King’s Messenger, on official duty 


r 


A FIJIAN YOUTH 
DEED OF CESSION 


STANDARD-BEARERS AT THE FIJI ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION : 

AND MAIDEN FLANKING THE STONE WHICH COMMEMORATES THE 

Continued.)—On October 10 this year the seventy-fifth anniversary of the day was celebrated 

in Fiji with military parades, a sports meeting and an exhibition displaying the economic and social 

progress of the colony. The King sent a special message of good wishes to the Governor and the 
people of Fiji, recalling with pleasure his own visit to the colony in 1927. 


THE FIRE IN THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, JERUSALEM WATCHERS IN 


AN ADJACENT ISRAELI POSITION WATCHING THE BLAZE (RIGHT). 
As weeree in our issue of December 3, fire broke out in the Cherch of the Holy Sepulchre, in the 
Arab-held north-west corner of the Old City of Jerusalem, on November 23, and continued for nearly 
two days. Damage to the church is not great, but the woodwork of the cupola which surmounts 


uent discharges of ashes. Later in the day an observer fiying over the mountain reported three flows of lava 
The flow developed and a 900-ft. wide river of lava approached within three miles of the villages of Bronte and 
Maletto. On Dec. 3, however, a new crater opened which acted as a safety valve, and the lava flow slackened 


the Sepulchre has been destroyed. The fire is t ht to have been started accidentally by workmen, 
but two men have been questioned. King Abdullah of Jordan has offered to pay for the repairs 
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AT HOME AND OVERSEAS: A CAMERA 
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RECONSTRUCTING THE SEVENTEENTH GREEN AT TURNBERRY'S FAMOUS GOLF COURSE: DISC- 

HARROWING PREPARATORY TO TURFING. DURING THE WAR TURNBERRY WAS USED AS AN AIRFIELD. 

During the war the famous Turnberry golf course in Ayrshire was used as an airfield, and many acres of 

oncrete and tar macadam runways were laid. The work of reconstructing the course has been entrusted 

by British Railways to the Reading firm of Sutton and Sons, Ltd., and is being laid out to the design 

of the golf architect, Mr. P. Mackenzie Ross, of Edinburgh. In order to get part of the course into play 
as soon as possible, a number of the fairways and greens are being turfed. 
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‘TO WISH YOU A HAPPY RETURN": MR, WINSTON 
CHURCHILL'S SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY CAKE IN THE 
SHAPE OF A MERRY-GO-ROUND. 

On November 30, Mr. Winston Churchill’s seventy-fifth birthday, the 
place of honour on the table at the private family dinner-party was 
occupied by the cake shown above. Richly ornamented and decorated 


with gaily-caparisoned horses and elephants, it bore the inscription, DISPLAYED AT THE AIR MINIS 
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RECORD OF TOPICAL NEWS EVENTS. 


EXPELLED FROM POLAND: NINE FRENCH NATIONALS CROSSING THE DEMARCATION-LINE 
AT HELMSTEDT, WHERE THEY WERE HANDED OVER TO THE BRITISH AUTHORITIES. 
Nine French Nationals, victims of the East-West diplomatic war, were éxpelled from Poland on 
December 2. They were escorted to the demarcation-line at Helmstedt and there handed over to the 
British authorities. They were unwilling to speak, but it was clear that they had been given no 
choice of destination, little money and few of their effects. 
The Polish and French Governments have exchanged “ protests.” 





A NEW BERET FOR DEDICATED TO THOMAS MASARYK: AN EIGHT-TON MEMORIAL 


“To Wish You a Happy Return.” Mr. Churchill’s racing colours W.R.A.F. OFFICERS WHICH IS FOR GENERAL EVERYDAY STATUE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


fluttered over the top. 


CLIMBING THE RAMP TO EAT HER “ ELEVENSES "> MABEL, A BABY SEAL; THE LATEST ADDITION 

TO THE SEALS" POND AT THE LONDON 200. SHE IS ONLY A FEW MONTHS OLD AND WAS 

PRESENTED TO THE ZOO BY A MEMBER OF THE PUBLIC, WHO FOUND HER OFF THE ESSEX COAST, NEAR 

WAKERING. IN EARLY JULY IT WAS REPORTED THAT SEAL PUPS OF THE COMMON SEAL SPECIES KEPT 
COMING ASHORE ON THE NORFOLK COAST NEAR KING'S LYNN, 


WEAR WITH NO. 2 Our photograph shows the sculptor, Albin Polasek, watching workmen 
HOME DRESS NEW assembling his eight-ton memorial statue to Thomas Masaryk at the 
4 east end of the University of Chi , Illinois, U.S.A. The memorial 
HEADWEAR FOR bears the inscription: “Dedicated to Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, 
OTHER RANKS 1s crusader for truth, teacher, liberator, statesman. ‘ Jesus Not Caesar. 
UNDER REVIEW ‘Truth Will Prevail.’"" Thomas Masaryk was F lent of the 
_ : Czechoslovak Republic, 1918-35. He died in 1997. 


THE PEOPLE'S DISPENSARY FOR SICK ANIMALS TO THE RESCUE: P.D.S.A. WORKERS AT 

ST. SWITHEN'S FARM, ILFORD, WASHING OIL FROM THE DOWN OF TWO SWANS WHICH 

WERE FOUND, HELPLESS AND WEAK, SMOTHERED WITH OIL FROM THE LONDON DOCKS. 

AFTER HOURS OF CLEANING, THE BIRDS, STILL VERY WEAK, WERE BEDDED DOW N 
IN A BATH AT THE FARM. 
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“A PALACE OF PALACES”: OSTERLEY PARK, GIFT 
OF LORD JERSEY, ACCEPTED FOR THE NATION. 


ACCEPTED FOR THE NATION: OSTERLEY PARK, AT ISLEWORTH, SHOWING THE MAIN FRONT. 
THIS FAMOUS HOUSE IS ONE OF THE FINEST EXAMPLES OF ROBERT ADAM'S WORK. 


DESIGNED FOR MRS. CHILD IN 1775 AND NOW PURCHASED BY THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM : THE GREAT BED IN THE STATE BEDROOM AT OSTERLEY. 


THE TAPESTRY ROOM AT OSTERLEY PARK: THE WALLS ARE LINED WITH PANELS OF NEILSON- 
GOBELINS FABRICS, DATED 1775, AND REPRESENTING “‘ LES AMOURS DES DIEUX.” 


DATING FROM ABOUT 1741 : THE LONG GALLERY AT OSTERLEY PARK, WHICH IS 130 FT. 
LONG. THE ORIGINAL HOUSE WAS BUILT IN THE LATE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


ONE END OF THE LIBRARY AT OSTERLEY PARK: THE INLAID CHAIRS AND TABLE WERE ALMOST 
CERTAINLY MADE BY CHIPPENDALE TO ROBERT ADAM'S DESIGN. 


The National Trust recently announced that Lord Jersey's gift of the house and 
140 acres of land at Osterley Park, Isleworth, had been accepted. The Victoria 
and Albert Museum has bought from Lord Jersey the furniture and furnishings 
specially designed for the State rooms by Robert Adam. The arrangement and 
showing of the house is in the hands of the Victoria and Albert Museum, to whom 
the Trust has lent four fine panels of Beauvais tapestry to hang in the gallery. 


ONE OF THE MAGNIFICENT ROOMS IN OSTERLEY PARK, HOME OF THE EARLS OF JERSEY 
FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY: THE DINING-ROOM, SHOWING THE LYRE-BACK CHAIRS. 


The Trust has let the property on a long lease to the Ministry of Works. Lord 
Jersey first offered his magnificent estate to the National Trust in 1946. Negotiations 
proceeded, but in 1948 he withdrew the offer because the Middlesex County Council 
failed to agree on the management scheme. Afterwards Lord Jersey made new 
proposals which resulted in the recent announcement. It is hoped that the public will 
soon have access to Osterley House, which was built in about 1570 for Sir Thomas 


Gresham, founder of the Royal Exchange, and was rebuilt between 1760 and 178! 
by Robert Adam for Francis Child, the banker, and after the latter's death, his 
brother and heir Robert got Adam to complete the operations. Horace Walpole was 
so impressed by the magnificence of Osterley Park that he described it as “a palace of 
palaces." The name Osterley, originally spelt “ Austerley,” signifies “‘ western meadow." 
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if QUOTE the following from a letter received a week 
or two ago: “‘ When I was very young I fell in 
love with the paintings of Corot. To-day I never seem 
to hear his name mentioned, though, in my opinion, 
he remains one of the greatest of men. Is he really 
considered a back-number by the present generation ? 
And am I a back-number, too ?"’ The answer to each 
question is, I am sure, an emphatic “No.” I sup- 
pose it is correct, now I think about it, that his name 
appears but rarely, and this is partly due to the fact 
that his best pictures are firmly held in public or 
private collections and are above criticism. If any- 
thing of the first quality came on the market, the 
buyer would have to dig very deeply indeed into his 
pocket, but his slighter work does not demand a 
millionaire's resources. Many years ago I read a few 
sentences which impressed me so much that I copied 
them out and put them in a drawer of my desk. Here 
they are: 

“ Dear old comrade. I have at Valmondois a little 
house I don’t know what to do with. It occurs to me 
to offer it to you, and, as it seems a good idea, I ‘ve 
gone and fixed it up with my solicitor. I'm not doing 
this for you, but to annoy your landlord.” 

The writer was Corot, the recipient an old friend, 
very poor and almost blind, who was about to be 
turned out of his house. The reply came quickly and 
in these terms: ‘ You are the only man for whom I 
have so much esteem that I can accept anything*from 
him without a blush.”” Now, while it is true that a 
painter lives by, and through, and because of his 
paintings, and his private life is irrelevant, it is also 
true that we can reach a deeper understanding of his 
paintings if we know something of his character. 
Jean-Baptiste Camille Corot (1796-1875) was both 
loved and lovable, a man of uncommon steadfastness 
and singleness of purpose and of a quiet mind. In 
his family circumstances he was more fortunate than 
many, for he chose as his father one who could allow 





FIG. 2. “THE CLAUDIAN AQUEDUCT”: 


Versailles. 


FIG. I. JEAN-BAPTISTE COROT 


MAN: 


(1796-1875), 
A SELF-PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST. 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


village of Barbizon, near Fontainebleau, which gave 
its name to the whole school of which he was the 
acknowledged leader, and later at Ville d’'Avray, near 
When our John Constable (who could be 





AS A YOUNG 


Corot, the subject of the article on this page, was the acknowledged leader 


of the Barbizon I. 


He is well represented in the ee of French 


Landscape Painting at the Royal Academy Galleries 


AN EARLY ITALIAN LANDSCAPE BY COROT (1796-1875). 


The carly fateeee painted by Corct are “more carefully composed, smoother, less feathery than his later 
writes Frank Davis. Further examples of the artist's paintings are reproduced on other pages. 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the National Gallery. 


him the princely income of {60 a year. On this he was 
happy, living like a peasant, making sketches in the 
woods near Fontainebleau and by the banks of the 
Seine, and then going home, and with these sketches 
as guides, painting in oils the landscapes which are 
so familiar. There are figures, too, not so well known 
in this country, but no small part of his fame. He 
started life as an assistant in his father's drapery 
business, but at the age of twenty-six could stand that 
sort of life no longer. Three years later he visited 
Italy for the first time, and some of the landscapes 
we admire to-day belong to this period—more care- 
fully composed, smoother, less feathery than his later 
work. Fig. 2 is a good example—it is odd to realise 
that only a generation ago such a landscape would 
have been passed over as of little importance. He 
wandered about Italy and France, and visited Holland 
and England, but his headquarters were in the little 


that remark in 1824 (to me 
it is just bad-mannered non- 
sense), not even Constable could 
have uttered these words twenty 
years later. ‘‘ A man must not 
follow the calling of a painter,” 
said Corot, “ unless he has first 
made sure that he has an irresis- 
tible passion for Nature, and 
the character to follow her with 
an obstinacy which nothing can 
break down. He must have no 
thirst for the world’s approval, 
no desire for money.” 

Until he was fifty neither the 
world’s approval, nor money, 
came to him—he was completely 
ignored. Later came success, in 


waspish at times) 
was in France in 


1824, he is re- 
ported as having 
said that French 
painters studied 


other men’s pic- 
tures, not Nature, 
and knew no more 
about the country 
than cab - horses 
knew of meadows. 
Whatever vestige 


of truth there 
might have been in 





FIG. 3. 


“As the years’ passed,” writes Frank Davis of Corot, “he 


“THE BENT TREE”: 


made no alteration to his 
outlook: the quiet mind needed no stimulus 
“If painting is folly,’ he wrote in his old age, 
“it is a gentle folly which men should not only 
pardon but desire; looking at my countenance 
I defy anyone to see upon it the furrows of 
ambition and remorse which hollow the faces of so 
many unhappy people.” 

As the years passed, he developed that style of 
extreme delicacy and _ sensitiveness which most 
people regard as his main contribution to painting— 
a style which is represented as nobly by Fig. 3 as 
by anything. Spend half an hour with these two 
pictures in the National Gallery and the world is 
well lost—at least, so I think, exactly as just 
now I have forgotten the world while listening 
to two Impromptus by Schubert beautifully played 
by Mr. Edwin Fischer. Corot dispenses that kind of 
magic. Even during his lifetime, imitations were 
numerous, and after his death they multiplied—the 
silly world was quick to pay its usual tribute of flattery 
to greatness, and by the year 1900 it was said that 
there were more imitations of Corot landscapes in 
America than genuine pictures in Europe. Moreover, 
a certain half-crazed doctor in Paris with a little 
money and much less sense convinced himself that 
Corot had left behind him a vast accumulation of un- 
recorded sketches—he roamed about side-streets and 
soon became a familiar figure to bric-a-brac dealers 
who regularly found him what he wanted. This absurd 
collection of rubbish was in due course dispersed 
instead of being burnt, and floated around for some 
time to the annoyance of honest men. It occurs to 
me that this preposterous circumstance may have 
had something to do with the decline of his popularity 
between the two wars, together with the fact that by 
that time attention was directed to the French Im- 
pressionists and their followers. Neither Corot nor his 
Barbizon friends are very well represented at the 
British Museum, but those interested will like to be 
reminded of two charcoal drawings there—studies for 
his characteristic landscapes—and a realistic drawing 
of a woman presented by the National Art-Collections 
Fund in 1935. 

I believe that this period of partial eclipse is 
nearing its end and that my correspondent will 
soon discover that many others share his early 
enthusiasm for that serene and steadfast vision, and 
will be glad to be reminded of the character of the 
man himself—sturdy, shrewd, kindly and devoted to 
one overriding purpose—to create not by other men’s 
rules but by the light of his own experience. Of him 
we can be certain that no biographer of the future 
will be able to find a handful of mud with which to 
bespatter his memory. Finally, one more story. A 
very incompetent and completely ‘“ broke ’’ painter 
showed him a picture. Corot took it, painted over it 
one of his own inimitable landscapes, and signed it. 
“There, my friend,”’ said he, “take this: I think 
you ‘Il sell it more easily.” 
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full measure, but it 





CHARACTERISTIC 


coroT’s MATURITY, 


A WORK OF 
OF HIS BEST-KNOWN MANNER. 


that style of extreme 


delicacy and sensitiveness which most people regard as his main contribution to painting. 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the National Gallery. 
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"\ THE FIRST OF ITS KIND 
IN ENGLAND: OXFORD'S 
EASTERN: ART MUSEUM. 
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DECORATED WITH FOLIAGE AND FLOWERS: A seve-ann- | 
WHITE CHINESE PLATE OF THE MING DYNASTY (1368-1644) 
DURING WHICH “ CLASSICAL” WARES WERE PRODUCED. 


3 i 




















DECORATED WITH A DEER, AND FLORAL MOTIFS : A BLUE-AND- 
WHITE CHINESE PLATE OF THE MING DYNASTY (1368-1644), 
WHEN BLUE-AND-WHITE WAS MUCH EXPORTED. 








THE BUDDHA, A KHMER HEAD IN SANDSTONE, FROM LOP- 
BURI, THAILAND, ELEVENTH TO TWELFTH CENTURY A.D. 
(Lent by Dr. R. le May.) 
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| | 
BODHIDHARMA, THE ALLEGED FOUNDER OF THE CH’AN : 
(zEN) SECT. PAINTED STONE. CHINESE. MING 
DYNASTY (1368-1644). (Presented by Mrs, B. Z. Seligman.\ > : 
ve 















INCLUDING EXAMPLES OF CELADON, TING AND KOREAN 
WARES: CHINESE CERAMICS OF THE SUNG DYNASTY 


(960 A.D.-1279). 


—a 
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SRI-MA-DEVATA IN BURNED CLAY FROM KOCAMBI: 
SCULPTURE OF THE SUNGA PERIOD, ¢. 150 B.C., 
FROM WHICH THE BHARHAT AND SANCHI WORKS saat 
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f STANDING BUDDHA IN ABHAFAMOUDRA IN DARK ocursr. | 
| A WORK OF THE GANDHARA SCHOOL. (Presented by 
t Miss Barlow.) 
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HE first museum of Eastern Art in this country was 
opened by Lord Killearn at Oxford on November 16. 

It is a branch of the Ashmolean Museum, and is housed 
in the Indian Institute in the Broad, where it is under 
the direction of Dr. William Cohn, the distinguished 
Orientalist who has for the past three years been in 
charge of the Oriental Department of the Ashmolean. 
It will be remembered that his book, “ Chinese Painting,” 
was reviewed by Sir John Squire in our issue dated 
July 10, 1948. On this page we reproduce some of 
the exhibits in the Museum of Eastern Art. They 


consist chiefly of sculpture and ceramics, and are . 
(Contsnued opposie. 














PROBABLY FROM 
or THE 


HEAD OF SIVA IN RED SANDSTONE. 
MATHURA. AN EXAMPLE OF SCULPTURE 
FIFTH CENTURY A.D. 














. ; 
STANDING BUDDHA IN ASMATAMUDRA (THE DESCRIP- 


TION OF HIS HAND GESTURES) FROM BODHGAYA. 
CIRCA MINTH CENTURY A.D. 








‘ 
Contenued ) 

derived from material belonging to the Indian Institute ; 
from the notable gifts (especially those from the Sayce, 
Farrar and Mallet collections) which the Ashmolean has 
received during the last few years; and from many 
smaller gifts and loans. The statue of Bodhidharma 
represents the alleged founder of the Ch'an (Zen) sect of 
abstract meditation. The attributes of the Buddha, his 
close “ hyacinthine” curls, long-lobed ears, indicating 
wisdom, and urna or mark on his forehead, are clearly 
seen in the statues illustrated. The position of the 
Buddha's hands (the mudra), which can symbolise 
preaching, discourse and so forth, has great significance. 











THE 


ae = 
THE NOVEL-READER. 
SSF : 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


T is natural that “ Guard of Honour,’’ by James Gould Cozzens (Longmans; 12s. 6d.), 
should strike dismay. I mean at first ; and for a little longer than the first glance. 
\nother big, remorseless, overgrown American war-novel, this time about the Air Force. . . . 
Well, big it is; and the opening suggests that it will also be over-detailed, over-technical, 
and overcrowded to the point of bewilderment. These forebodings, taken one by one, are 
not wholly groundless, yet the sum-total of dismay proves to be quite wrong. The book 
is not that kind. Indeed, it is just the opposite. 

There is no fighting, to begin with. There are no conscientious horrors. There is no 
debunking of heroism, and no debate, explicit or implied, on the morality of war. In this 
book—as one of the leading characters remarks about something else—-war is a condition, 
not a theory. And it is a background condition: the 
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FOR TREE AND STOCKING. 


HE writer or the artist or the politician away from his genre is always a pleasing 


phenomenon. The great humorist “‘ Beachcomber " as a serious historian of Poland 

and the writer of one of the most delightful books of fairy-tales that ever graced a nursery 
bookshelf ; the late Will Hay as an astronomer; Mr. Gillie Potter as one of the leadiny 
authorities on the Early Fathers ; Mr. Churchill as a painter in oils ; or Mr. Anthony Eden 
as a water-colourist, attract us by the unexpected. So when we find the sophisticated 
Mr. Eric Linklater, of “ Juan in America” or “ Private Angelo,” coming out once again 
as a writer of children’s stories in “‘ The Pirates in the Deep Green Sea '’ (Macmillan ; 10s. 6d.), 
we are as surprised as we are grateful. Not since I first read ‘* The Sword in the Stone,” 
E. F. White’s charming fantasy of mediaval England—a book which has been read and 
re-read to the children, and is one of half-a-dozen 








most hopeful use of it, I think, in full-scale war-novels. 
It is the common factor in the lives of many men and 
some women, whom it has dumped down on the great 
air base of Ocanara, Florida. 

Some few are regulars ; the others are civilians dressed 
up, doing jobs they never would have chosen, which to 
ill appearances might just as well not be done, and often 
asking themselves blankly: Why am I here? and in a 
sense the regulars, the real airmen, are in much the same 
plight. At Ocanara they are out of their element, hemmed 
in by a civilian world and a crowd of problems which 
they don't understand. General Beal, the commandant, 
is one of these fighting types : young, brilliant, fortunate, 
but new to administration, and a bad hand at its com- 
plexities. Colonel Ross, who was a judge in civil life 
and might be his father, worries about him a good deal, 
and in the three September days of this narrative has 
more cause than usual. Everything seems to come at 
once. The worthy, stupid old Colonel Mowbray rubs the 
local bigwigs up the wrong way. The General's pet, 
unmanageable pilot knocks down a Negro officer; and 
on both sides this unlucky incident, which was just bad 
temper, is embraced as a colour quarrel. There is trouble 
on the station, with the Press, and with the high-ups in 
Washington. On top of it, an old friend of the General's 
commits suicide. And he takes refuge in the sulks, and 
simply declines to cope. But when Colonel Ross, dis- 
creetly, anxiously and on his own, has smoothed matters 
out, it suddenly appears that he was being henlike. The 
General is right as rain after all ; and he can allow himself 
a fit of the sulks, for it is his war—his and the ill-tempered 
Benny’s. They are the Air Force. 

| have picked out the central theme, but it is really 
not so central, and perhaps not central enough. The 
story does tend to diffusion and overcrowding ; the scale 
of its map is a mile to the mile, and it has rather too 
much interest to expend on too many people. But the 
interest is uncommonly perceptive, and free from axe- 
grinding. All the characters are solid, and they all get 
fair play. And there is a great deal of amusement into 
the bargain. 

“A Spell for Old Bones,’’ by Eric Linklater (Cape ; 
gs. 6d.), might be said to deal with war as a theory : 
though, | need hardly add, not on hackneyed lines. 
There were giants in those days—not very many, they 
were freaks, but even one could do enough harm. And 
at the time of this story, in the first century a.p., the 
south-west of Scotland is afflicted with two at once. 

In so crude an age, although their bodies are colossal, 
their sphere of action is much confined; and so they 
operate for years without a collision. Furbister, a plain 
thug, is “ uniting ” the clans of Galloway, while in Carrick, 
Od McGammon, a reformer, has “ controlled " everything, 
abolished monarchy and superstition, and assumed the 
modest title of Caretaker. The thug, although expensive, 
is not too bad when he is not crossed, but the reformer 
is unmixed poison. And of course they have to fight in 
the end. They are scared stiff of one another, so they 
launch a “ defensive war.” 

The foil to all this is Albyn, a roving, irresponsible 
young poet who never writes anything, and has no respect 
for propaganda of any kind. To the indignation of his 
wife, the daughter of the old King of Galloway, he treats 
the giants as a joke—-because he loves, not his fellow-men, 
but the enjoyment he can get out of them. But even 
\lbyn, in the end, has to side with love ; and with the 
help of love he raises up the dead bones of the giants’ 
victims. However, the ensuing golden age is too dull 
for him; domestic happiness becomes a prison, and he 
wanders off to seek a new giant—this time, the Roman 
armies in the south. The “ message” is like other 
messages, neither new nor deep. But the wit, exuberance 
and frolic make up for that. 

* Tomato Cain,'’ by Nigel Kneale (Collins; 8s. 6d.), 
is a first volume of stories by a young Manxman. It is 
presented by Elizabeth Bowen—lI think, regrettably ; this 
kind of introduction tends to create a prejudice. Or it 
may lead one to expect too much, and then the book 
will be disappointing. 

Yet the writer shows decided talent, and no want of 
courage. He invents boldly, and throws himself with 
vigour and special fondness on the most ticklish of themes, 
the eerie and supernatural. The result is once or twice 
a dead flop, as in the story of the L.A.C. and the Sleeping 
Beauty ; more often I should call it border-line. The 
happiest encounter with the unseen, the most engaging 
story in the book, is “ The Tarroo-Ushtey "—and that 
Manx monster is a joke. There are a number of jokes, 
indeed there is a try at almost everything, but the writer's 








CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


THE LAWS OF CHESS. 

HE laws of chess have fascinated me ever since, about 
1944, I stated in a magazine article that they ought to 
be revised (the last draft of the international code dates from 
1926), and found myself swept up into first national, then 
international, committees. Just about the time you read 
these lines, I should be in conference with representatives of 
the Czech and Russian Chess Federations in Prague, in the 
final polishing-up of a new draft which bears as little re- 
semblance to the 1926 draft as Haldane’s Laws of England 

to the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

Without committing any contempt of court, I can 
disclose some of the points, amusing and instructive, which 
have arisen in the course of the work, which has brought 
correspondence from Egypt, Australia, India, the U.S.A., 
Greece, France—in fact, every corner of the civilised world. 

The biggest laugh we had was from the unhappy man 
who said he was being continually put off his game by the 
opporent who insisted that he must always make his 
knights face the opposing king. Could we possibly see 
our way clear to eliminating this rule, which seemed 
pointless to him. Of course, there is no such rule. 

Another popular fallacy is that it is necessary to call 
check. Tragi-comedy occurred in a serious game in Czecho- 
slovakia, for which the usual chess clocks were in use, and 
a player, with only a second or two to make his last move 
before the time-control, played a pawn to the eighth rank, 
promoting it to a queen. No queen could be found to 
replace it, however. Whilst he was still frantically searching 
for one, his time gave out, and he had lost the game on 
time! Here, an alteration of the laws definitely seems 
necessary, for they decree clearly enough that the move 
is not completed until the pawn has been replaced by the 
new piece and the latter quitted. We are proposing that it 
shall be enough to state “ That pawn is now a queen.” 

At present, claims for annulment or replay of part 
of the game can arise not only during the game, but 
“ immediately after." For instance, supposing a piece is 
accidentally knocked off the board half-way through the 
game and replaced on the wrong square, neither player 
noticing the error and playing on. This has actually 
occurred in a master-event, the mistake conferring a big 
advantage on one of the players! One of the players, 
half an hour afterwards, going through the game from his 
score, discovers the error, and claims a replay from the 
point where it occurred. Can bis claim be upheld? Pro- 
bably not. Obviously some judges will allow far greater 
latitude than others ; in other words, this law will never be 
applied in the same way twice running. We are proposing 
that no claim of any sort be entertainable after the game 
has finished. 

At the Hastings Congress of two years ago, D. B. Scott, 
one of whose games we published recently, arrived late to 
find that his clock had already run for some twenty minutes 
of his time. Hastily turning to the board, he found to his 
delight that the men had been set out incorrectly, his king 
and queen being on the wrong squares. The laws enact 
that a game commenced from the wrong initial position 
shall, if fewer than four moves have been played, be restarted 
from the proper position and under the original conditions. 
Scott brightly claimed that his clock should go back to 
zero again! The tournament controller ruled against him, 
and subsequent discussion has confirmed the correctness of 
a difficult decision. 

“Each competitor . . . shall record all the moves in 
his games in a clear and intelligible manner.” Even this 
simple rule causes trouble. Blind players cannot follow it. 
Lilienthal, the Soviet ** crack,” never wrote anything clear 
and intelligible in his life. I once played Reshevsky on a 
Saturday. He is an extremely orthodox Jew and he could 
not write on his Sabbath, so the rule had to be waived, and 
a friend sat by him, keeping his score. Then, when short 
of time, British players customarily postpone writing down 
their moves for a few minutes, filling in the blanks when 
the time-control is passed ; but in New York every move 
must be written down as played, and an American master 
may become heated if he sees his English opponent 
apparently sneaking a few seconds extra time at a critical 
moment. All very interesting, but tricky to legislate for. 


And my visa hasn't come yet. 





favourites by their father’s bedside—have I struck such 
an excellently told tale and, as in the “‘ Sword in the 
Stone,”’ in addition to being exciting reading and extremely 
funny reading, it contains much history and natural 
history which will be painlessly absorbed by the young— 
so pleasantly is the pill sugared. This story of how 
Hew and Timothy went under the sea off an island off 
the West coast of Scotland takes them, after various 
adventures, to Davy Jones’s Summer Court, in a much 
more southerly latitude. Where exactly we are not 
told—perhaps because Davy, who appears here as a 
wholly benevolent monarch in the seas, would not approve 
of his secrets being told, even by the discreet Mr. Linklater. 

Talking of latitudes, ever since I was a child I have 
always been a little puzzled as to where exactly “ The 
Swiss Family Robinson,’’ which now appears in a new 
edition illustrated by Walter Hodges (Oxford University 
Press ; 8s. 6d.), were cast away. You may recall that 
among the fauna encountered by that ingenious and 
intrepid (if slightly prosy) family were ostrich, bison, 
tiger, rhinoceros, lion, elephant, alligator and humming- 
birds—a mixture of hemispheres, latitude and longitude 
which will puzzle the geographer as well as the naturalist. 
I found the book fascinating to re-read, though | wonder 
whether the modern generation of children will be bored 
by the eighteenth-century pietism which we, | think, 
took in our stride. 

There is a good batch of animal stories for the younger 
children, including a sequel to an earlier book, “ Back 
to the Marble Mountain,’’ by Hugh Gardener, illustrated 
by Kiddell-Monroe (Oxford University Press; 6s.). Its 
four heroes, Bear, Goat, Owl and Ostrich, encounter the 
adventures appropriate to their characters. “* Hilde- 
brand,’’ by John Thorburn (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), is a delightful 
story, delightfully illustrated by Peter Biegel, about a 
horse whose godmother put a spell on him at his christen- 
ing so that he could only eat things beginning with 
“aitch.” He gets excessively tired with “ hay,” and is 
even induced by his naughty friends the foxes to try 
“hens” in his desperation, until he acquires a cockney 
owner who introduces him to that delectable horse-food 
“ hoats.”” Another horse-story, this time with an Irish 
setting, is “ The Shadowy Man,’’ by Eileen O’Faolain, 
illustrated by Phaebe Llewellyn Smith (Longmans ; 8s. 6d.), 
which will carry the young reader into an enchanted land 
where two little Irish children follow their fairy foal into 
a world of fairies and tinkers and leprechauns. ‘ Winkie,’’ 
by Albra Pratten, is the best illustrated of them all— 
by Ralph S. Thompson (Oxford University Press ; 6s.) ; 
but I find it difficult to review dispassionately. For 
the authoress, for some reason best known to herself, 
has chosen as her hero that loathsome little beast, the 
grey squirrel—or as it should more properly be called, 
the tree-rat. This pest has in a few decades almost 
exterminated our native red squirrel and, where it is 
unchecked, has almost destroyed the small bird-life of 
our woodlands. As I should like to see a nation-wide 
drive for its annihilation, I cannot but deplore the choice 
of hero. But recognising that Milton’s choice of Satan 
as hero in no wise impaired the excellence of “ Paradise 
Lost,” I must stifle my naturalist prejudices and recom- 
mend this book! While still on the subject of animals, 
I can most heartily commend “ Drawing at the Zoo,’ by 
Raymond Sheppard (Studio; 3s.). While it is primarily 
intended to instruct art students in drawing animals, 
it should delight older children (and grown-ups) with its 
exquisite sketches. 

“The Blue Fairy Book'’ and “The Green Fairy 
Book,’’ both by Andrew Lang (Longmans; 10s. 6d.), 
competently retell all the well-loved favourites—and many 
less familiar fairy-stories as well, Those who know 
Edward Ardizzone as one of our leading modern painters, 
or who encountered him as a resourceful and brilliant 
war artist, will meet him in an unfamiliar rdle as the 
author and (of course) illustrator of “ Tim to the Rescue "’ 
(Oxford University Press ; 8s. 6d.). But those who have 
followed the earlier adventures of Little Tim, told by 
one who has a natural genius for children’s stories, will 
not be surprised to see the irrepressible Tim turning up 
in a new adventure, this time on board the good ‘ship 
Fidelity. And before leaving Ardizzone, | must point 
out that he appears again this Christmas—this time in 
the réle of a pure illustrator—in a delightful book for the 
under tens, “ Mimff in Charge,’" by H. J. Kaeser (Oxford 
University Press ; 8s.6d.), another sequel. 

For the youngest there is also an excellent batch 
consisting of “Gumpa and the Paint Box" 
(Collins ; 3s. 6d.) ; “ Polly and Jane's Houses,’’ by Helen 
and Margaret Binyon (Oxford University Press ; 2s. 6d.), 





preference is for the cruel and macabre. And the victims are often children. Perhaps 
one should beware of squeamishness, but “ The Stocking " certainly goes too far. Still, 
he has a gift, he has imagination, and the knack of a surprise ending. 

“Stolen Strychnine,"’ by Belton Cobb (Longmans; &s. 6d.), is detection of the 
straightforward English type, orthodox and cosy, if a trifle humdrum. A doctor's car 
has been stolen, and contains strychnine. At the same time, a child is stolen from a 
nursery school. Superintendent Manning happens to be there on a visit and concludes 
with horror that the child is as good as dead. But, no—the strychnine was for someone else, 
the little boy returns safe and sound. Why, then, was he abducted, what has he to do with 
the erime ? There is ample evidence of a connection, and yet none of the suspects could 
have wanaged both ends. Of course, the Superintendent gets the answer, after lots of 
thrashing around, Agreeable and solid, K. Jown. 





which should provide fresh ideas (if any are needed) for the oldest of childhood games, 
“ Let's play houses”; and “ Tippetty’s Treasure,"” by Racey Helps (Collins ; 3s. 6d.), of 
which the hero, I am glad to say, is a red squirrel. There are also plenty of red squirrels 
to help Pookie in “ Pookie Puts the World Right "* (Collins ; 3s. 6d.). 

For the tens-twelves—both boys and girls—I recommend “ Mullion,"’ by Mabel Esther 
Allan, and “ Green as Grass,’’ by Isobel St. Vincent (both Hutchinson ; 4s. 6d.), as good 
adventure-stories ; and for the slightly older age group “ The Voyage of the Indian Brig,"’ 
by Winifred Holmes ; and “ Marooned in Du-Bu Cove,’’ by Evelyn Cheesman, both published 
by Bell at 8s. 6d., and both sea-stories—the first with an Indian Ocean and the second 
with a New Guinea setting. For older boys, “ Trant of Makati,"’ by Wilfrid Robertson 
(Oxford University Press ; 6s.), is an excellent series of short stories about a District Com- 
missioner in Africa, in the “ Sanders of the River "’ tradition E. D. O' Bares. 
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CheiaTmat 
MAPPIN « WEBB'S 


THIS YEAR. WE GREET CHRISTMAS WITH ALL TRACES OF WAR DAMAGE HAPPILY 
REMOVED FROM OUR SHOWROOMS, AND A RANGE OF GIFTS THAT RIVALS IN 
BREADTH AND VARIETY OUR DISPLAYS OF PRE-WAR YEARS. 
WE CORDIALLY INVITE YOU TO VISIT ANY OF OUR SHOWROOMS DURING THE 
CHRISTMAS SEASON AND TO LOOK AROUND AT YOUR LEISURE. A *RIENOLY 
WELCOME AWAITS YOU WHETHER YOU COME TO BUY OR JUST TO SEE. ANDO 
EXPERT GUIDANCE WILL GE GLADOLY GIVEN WHEN REQUIRED. 






ANTA CLAUS will be very 

popular this year if he brings 
Mummy a new Hoover Cleaner. But, 
of course, it must be a Hoover be- 
cause it does so much more than 
ordinary vacuum cleaners. It keeps 
carpets clean and colourful—prolongs 
their life, too! 


Note for Dad! Shedeservesthebest, _ Prices, complete with cleaning tools, 
so give Santa Claus a helping hand. from 10 gns. to 22 gns. (plus tax). 
See your Hoover Dealer now. | Hire purchase available. 


A2zHOOVER 


aeco. trans mark CLEANER 
2 BEATS ...af  Sweapt...ak it Beant 


HOOVER LIMITED - PERIVALE - GREENFORD - MIDDLESEX 








8.5358. ENGLISH CUT-GLASS COCKTAIL 
SHAKER, SILVER MOUNTED, 14 PINTS 10 GNS. 


STERLING SILVER 

24474. TANKARD 1 PINT £19. 15.0; 22536. 
ASH TRAY, 3% INS. £2.17.6; SINS. £4.15.0; 
4% INS. £5. 17. 6. 23590. CIGARETTE OF 
TOBACCO CANISTER. 3'4 INS. « 3 INS. ENGINE 
TURNED £6. 17.6; PLAIN £5. 17.6; N.2014. 
CIGARETTE BOX 5S INS. LONG £12. 10. Oo: 
8.5295. CIGARETTE CASE LENGTH 3% INS. 
£12.0.0; 4 INS. £13.10.0; 4% IwS. £15.0.0; 
SINS. £16. 10.0; S% INS. £17. 15. 0. 





N°5 
CHANEL 


PARIS 











N.2857 


STERLING SILVER 23632. SWEET 
DISH 4'4 ING. DIAM £6.7. 6: N.2057 
TEA STRAINER ON STAND £7.12.6; 
6 SILVER-HANOLED TEA KNIVES. 
STAINLESS STEEL SLADES. In 
CASE £6. 17. 6. 


THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME... 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONOON SHOWROOMS: LimMITEeo 
156.162 OXFORD ST... W.t 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. £.C.4 172 REGENT ST... W.1 


SHEFFIELD : SHOWROOMS. NORFOLK ST... 
PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 
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A Mason Pearson 


really brushes! £ i 











Such a thorough brushing, such a delightful feeling of 
comfort, such an improvement in the appearance, as 
the Mason Pearson goes through your hair—sweep- 
ing out dust and dandruff, massaging the scalp, 
smoothing tangles, restoring your hair-style 
just as you like it! Mason Pearson, the origi- 
nal pneumatic rubber cushion hair brushes, 
are available in attractive colours. Prices 
range from 21/- to 55/- including Purchase 
= lax. A cleaner is supplied with each brush. 
Ask at your chemist, hairdresser or store. 


five on EKARSON 


London 





England 





There’s nothing as good as 


DUNLOPILLO 





Look forte Vame . - 


DUNLOPILLO 


when buying a mattress 


Obtainable from good furnishers. Write for price list to: - 
Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. (Dunlopillo Division), Rice Lane, Walton, Liverpool 9 
London : 19 20 New Bond Street, W.1 
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DOESNT tet its shape collapse 
DOESNT butge or sag 
DOESNT weaken as it wears 
DOESNT voce its tine 


DOESN'T shrink from weekly Gouna 
DO ESN’T waste a minute drying 


DOESN’ T wrzon MAKE LIFE SIMPLE? \ 


DOESN'T (Nylon ) PAY ITS WAY? 


a 
f= 
s 








Nylon in foundation garments means lighter, 
stronger, daintier corsetry with a wonderful way 
of not wearing out. Nylon in undies and blouses 
..- but you'll soon see for yourself. They're all 
coming to the shops —and nylon stockings too. 








@ AS THE EVENING SHOES SAID TO THE SANDALS 








IT’S OUR TURN NOW AT THE 


CAVENDISH cssssssss 


Where they know what the last word in comfort is 
wae Pimm’s Ltd. ers Gurdastn « Cayton: Gutbewne 2700 





Fresh Flowers 
to Grimsby 


or Grimsby (Ont. Canada) 


. be it just locally or thousands of miles away 
Send your gift of flowers by wire 





| Place your order with your nearest ‘Interflora’ 


| Florist along with your greetings and have them 
| gent to the destination of your choice. 


tesued by INTERFLORA (Depc. |.L.N.), 358/362 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., LONDON, W.1/4 








9D DID | 
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WHERE YOU CAN BUY 


If you think of buying :— 
WEATHERPROOFS, OVERCOATS, SUITS, 
UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, TIES, SOCKS, 
CASHMERE SWEATERS, and other apparel 
of RICH QUALITY, CHOICE and BEAUTI- 
FUL DESIGNS and MATERIALS, you will 
be DELIGHTED, SATISFIED, and find the 
TIME WELL SPENT by a visit to BURBERRYS, 
where you will receive the ATTENTION and 
POLITENESS of an OLD WORLD FIRM 
with NEW WORLD PRODUCTIONS. 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 





TARIFFS WINTER-SEASON 1949/50 
10 DAYS INCLUSIVE TERMS: 





10 days full board (room and 3 meals), including gratuities, Kur- and Sports 
Taxes, Heating, Transfer of Luggage, use of Ice Rink. 






Telephone: WHITEHALL 3343 tnctesive weekly inclusive weekly 
/ BURBERRYS LTD. minimum rate of minimum — 
cre it Hotel most expensive ie! 
ji EQUIPMENT FOR ALL SPORTS Adelboden, 4448 ft.a.s., 16 Hotels, 927 beds. Ski- i tm centres the contre 
Lift to Kuonisbergli Bus and Sleigh Funi to Hah- £ £ 


nenmoos. Aerial Railway to Engstligenalp. Ski- 
Lift at Gilbach. Ice and Curling Rinks. Luge Runs 12.—.— 22.—.— 


Beatenberg, 3772 ft.a.s., 7 Hotels, 169 beds, Child- 
ren's homes. Chair-Lift to Niederhorn. ice 
See ONE RO TD 0 oko ce concedes ctovcesesscs 12. 6.— 1§.—.— 


BrGnig-Hasliberg, 4034 ft.a.s.,2 Hotels, 130 beds 10.—.— 11.10,— 


Eigergietecher, 7619 ft.a.s., 1 Hotel, 30 beds. 
Above timber-limit. At the entrance of the Jung- 
TIED o Scsnccpeweeesnesacscoseess 15.—.— 


Grindelwald, 3401 ft.a.s., 25 Hotels, 1063 beds. 
Chair-Lift to First. Wengernalp-Railway to KI. 
Scheidegg. Jungfrau-Railway. ice and Curling 














TS SIE RM MIE cacao kes ssecexstnevcceess  —— 16.10.— 


Getead, 3451 ft.a.s., 12 Hotels, 816 beds, Children's 
homes. Chair-Lift to Wasserngrat. Ski-Lift to 
Windspillen. Sleigh Funicular to Eggli. Nursery 
a and then Ski-Lift. Ice Rinks and Curling Rinks. Luge Runs 15.10.— 25.—.— 


Jungt hh, 11329 ft.a.s., Hotel Berghaus, 
h ~ 30 beds. Dormitories in the Touristen-Haus. Ski- 
spe gol ing throughout the summer. .................. 13.—.— 17.10.— 


Kandersteg, 3867 ft.a.s., 9 Hotels 398 beds. Chair- 










an ANGLEPOISE minha. a 16.10.— 
Kiental, 3155 ft.a.s., 1 Hotel. 35 beds. Chair Lift 
I « » scale waghndscceceececvete é 1.—.— 


Kleine Scheidegg, 6670 ft.a.s., 3 Hotels, 150 beds. 
Ski-Lift to Lauberhorn. Wengernalp Railway to 
Ww and Grindelwald. Starting point of Jung- 
frau-Railway.ice and Curling Rink ............. 18.—.— 21.20.— 


Lauterbrunnen, 2621 ft.a.s., 2 Winter-Hoteis, 
100 beds. Railway to Mirren and Kleine Scheid- 
egg. ice Rink. Luge Rune ...... 60.26... ccceeees 13. 7.— 14.10.— 


Lenk, 3420 ft.a.s., 9 Hotels, 315 beds. ice Rink. Cur- 
ling Rinks. Luge Runs. Chair-Lift to StoB ....... 11.10. — 15.—.— 


MGrren, 5368 ft.a.s., 10 Hotels, 600 beds. Funicular 
to Alimendhubel. Ski-Lift to Schiltgrat. Ice Rinks. 
Costing Tinie. Luge RUS ...ccccccsccscccsccces 12.15.— 22.—.— 


4.8., 6 Winter-Hotels, 136 beds. 


Saanen, 3350 ft 
Saanen is 1% mile from Gstaad, almost same fa- 
GE SaMae UA ceeednbnseddecEds soc 0ccssceceees 11.—.— 13.10, — 


SaanenmGcer, 4172 ft.a.s., 3 Hotels, 130 beds. 
Sleigh Funi to Hornberg. Ski-Lift Hornberg. ice 


Rink. Curling Rinks. Luge Runs................. 12.10.— 19.10.— 
SchéGnried, 4062 ft.a.s., 3 Hotels, 47 beds. Ski-Lift 
Schénried-Horneggll ......... 6.6 e eens 9.10.— 10.—.— 
Schwetelbergbad, 4592 ft.a.s., 1 Hotel, 40 beds. 
SME eb daihs 6 4anbseehetdednereess<ooccessece: 13. 5.— 


Wengen, 4189 ft.a.s., 28 Hotels, 1545 beds. Wen- 
Kleine 


She put up with fixed lighting and lamps that were ‘awkward’. She agg ory AA oe Sc , Senate 
_N Ski-Lift 


never knew what she was missing until she got an Anglepoise. . 
. : mend . lee and Curl Rinks. 
Now she has mobile flexible lighting, taking any angle at finger touch net ae yea cma eae Cin nee 
and “staying put”, throwing the light on the object. mot mm her eyes. 
In a phrase she has ‘ Lighting Luxury’. Wengornatp, 6157 ft.a.s., | Hotel, 40 beds. Situated 
You too can have the same and it only needs = 25 or 4o watt bulb. J Me 
Now in better supply at electricians and stores. Pat. all 
i, Zweisimmen, 3162 ft.a.s., 11 Hotels, 184 beds. 


CommEavESS. Children’s homes. Ski-Lift Oeschseite-Rinder- 
berg. ice Rink. Curling Rinks. Luge Runs........ 10.—.— 14.10, — 


beg , 
vs /, : All Ski-Lifts, Railways, Funiculars or Sleigh-Funiculars sell various reduced 
WHAM ve season-Tickets, (General- Abonnements) Hometrical-Tickets etc. and make 
/ Vi VA . skiing, also for the ,,Downhill's Only", very cheap. 
I 


» 
y 1\N 1 I Bernese Oberland Tourist Office interiaken 
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| % Quaint Ideas from a Bygone Age .. | an 


Established 1825 r? “ Assets £63,000,000 


There is 
no Better Safeguard 
against the catastrophe of the 


eG T | head of the family’s death than 
a Standard 


Family Income Policy 





Sgamlontnie. 2m eye ee 


The disguised tram that could not frighten horses. Boston, U.S.A. 


.. bdut it’s always | for particulars, write to 


a good idea to have a 8 
| Standard Life 


HENNESSY Assurance Company 
Head Office: 3 George Street - Edinburgh 


COGNAC BRANDY 








London Office: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1 















































Bertram 3 


Darling it usr | 
MILLS phar wanted [° | 








CIRCUS 


and FUN FA/R 


















Fill a Sparklets Syphon 
with water, “charge” it with a 
Sparklets Bulb — and instantly a 
syphon of fresh zesty “soda” is 
yours! You're never without 
“soda "’ with a Sparklets Syphon— 
refilling takes only a few moments. 
Distinctive ... handsome ... in 
chromium with red, green or black 
relief, the Streamline model har- 
monizes with any surroundings. 
Pricecomplete with Drip Tray 74/94. 


Supplies limited due to export needs. 
| Ask your chemist or stores 
for particulars or write 
| for illustrated leaflet to:— 


| SPARKLETS LTD LONDON n.t6 


SPARKLETTS 


ALAA SYPHONS 












-BRirT 
= / 
»* Sy 


Bulk 


DRY SHAVER 





_...and he means it— 


| So often he doesn’t mean it—as when he 
received Aunt Jane’s idea in ties. But with a 
Buk it's different. Every man welcomes a better 
way of shaving, and with a Buk it's better than 
better—it’s best. He can shave quietly and he 
can' shave c. He doesn’t need jhot water, 
build up a lather or wash and dry a razor. He 
cannot cut himself—the beard being sheared 
below skin-line by its world patented 5-in-1 head. 
In short, buy him the gift he’s always 
wanted—a Buk. p Cony store will show you 
one: in case of difficulty, apply direct, giving 
the name and address your usual supplier. 


Price £4-19-9 inc. P.T. 


Complete in handsome presentation case. 
180-250 v. A.C., or 100-150 v. A.C. 





Write for illustrated folder 
CHILTON ELECTRIC PRODUCTS LTD. 


HUNGERFOARD, BERKS 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


Gin Distillers to H.M. King George Vi 
BOOTHS DISTILLERIES LIMITED 











Time to 





NO CAR RISES TO.THE GREAT 















OCCASION AS FITTINGLY think about 


AS THE DAIMLER 


the 





Christmas 


Spirit 


ragnitle 
St ’ 


Qlavne a bed 
tthe a WINDAK 


Who wouldn't relish the cosy 
comfort of an electrically heated bed 
blanket on winter nights—the luxury 
of all-over-the-bed warmth ? 






TAS: 





~ 
eT emeeeee 


T-Yeyo) 


~—— — ‘= ~S <¥ 
FINEST 
















Simply set the control by your bed 
and the WINDAK electrically heated 
bed blanket will maintain the desired 
heat as long as you require it. You 
can sleep on it as there is no danger 
from the harmless voltage which 
passes through the blanket. 


LONDON 





‘Atm sorre scans ove sronst¥® 


j"reaos mann (S$) amov™ 





We shall be pleased to send you the 
name of your nearest stockist. 





a 


SAFETY forte 


WINDAK LTD., WOODSIDE, POYNTON, CHESHIRE 
JN 810 


MAXIMUM PRICES IN U.K. 32/4 Pen sotrie J6/9) HALE BOTTLE 
THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 















SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD. 
The Clock & Watch Division of 8s. 


| 
| 
| 


rHE 


Lucky * 
* OMITHS 


924 


Arert / 


YOU'LL NEVER BE FORGOTTEN WHEN 
YOU GIVE ‘THE UNFORGETTABLE GIFT’ 


A lifetime of trouble-free and dependable service . . . 
what more could one wish for? Make it a 
Smiths Clocks Christmas this year! There 

never was a wider or more beautiful range to 
choose from. See, too, the fine selection of Smiths 
precision-made Wrist and Pocket Watches, and 
Smiths Barometers and Thermometers. All offer 

the very happiest solution of the ‘ present’ problem. 


ALL SMITHS CLOCKS ARE GUARANTEED 
FOR ONE YEAR. 


ull CLOCKS 


SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2. 
Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 





The models illustrated are from 
the wide and beautiful range. 
Sold by Smiths recognised 
Stockists everywhere. 








for Acid 
Indigestion 


*Milk of Magnesia’ * 


Tablets, by effectively 


ILLUSTRATED 


DISTILLERS AGENCY L 
EDINBURGH 
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Christmas Party q 
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What are they talking about? 


No, they’re not talking about Father Christmas, they’re discussing 
Burrough’s Gin. People who know just how good really good gin 
is, always try for Burrough’s because it is triple distilled. It is 
this extra refinement that makes Burrough’s Gin soft, smooth and 
clean to the palate. 

Delicious taken plain, Burrough’s Gin always ‘‘ keeps its place” 
even in the most delicate cocktails. Prices: 32/4 per bottle; 16/11 
per half bottle. 


ENJOYED SINCE 1820 


BURROUGHS 


BEEFEATER 


IT 1S TRIPLE 


\Q\\ 
. 








DISTILLED! 


HUTTON ROAD, 


JAMES BURROUCH ° CALE DISTILLERY, s.e.11 











She AU-BRITISH 





GIVES Uf 
yz PERSONALITY 
as TO YOUR 


my) >: 


op)» 





=a] 


ied 5 





The Popular Pen 
with the 


Marvellous Nib 








give 
from 


correcting acidity, 
prompt relief 
indigestion. They 
pleasantly mint-flavoured ; 
convenient to take when- 


ever the need arises. 


are 


‘MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 


BOD. TRADE MARE 


TAB LETS 


. 


30 Tablets 1/3 — 75 Tablets 2/6 
150 Tablets 4/6 


A . PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE 
CHAS, H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


CHILDREN: 


Former/y 


jis 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WA/IFS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL: KENNINGTON:LONDON:S-E:ll 





THE DAY OF THE YEAR 
When you are preparing 
your own festivities why a | 
not give a thought to our 
family of 
5,000 
Children who depend so 





BINOC VIARS 


FREE OF PURCHASE TAX. 
A worthwhile gift at a 
reasonable price. Illustrated 
catalogue 3d. post free. 


© eee ee ee eg hh Nee et meg a been 


WALLACE HEATON LTD 


127, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Phone Mayfair 7511 





S SOCIETY 
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to do with petrol ? 


Well, “ten little nigger boys” and Regent Petrol have one 
thing in common—they both “evaporate by degrees”. But this 
is as far as the comparison goes. With the nigger boys the “degrees” 
match the dictates of fate, with REGENT they match the dictates 
of the engine, which demands the correct degree of evaporation 
for instantaneous starting, rapid warming up, lively acceleration, 
and maximum economy. This Balanced volatility is just one 
more characteristic which will help you enjoy better motoring 
when REGENT branded petrol once more returns. 


REGENT 


PETROL 
Sterling Quality oe 


Rp 7. 











BEST TODAY @ STict BETTER 


TOMORROW 





Ask the man who se&s tyres 


The man who sells tyres knows what’s best for your purpose. It 
matters little to him which make you buy. But it does matter 
that he satisfies his customers. That’s why he'll be glad to 
guide your choice—and why you can trust his recommendation. 








LONDON 


NEWS 


925 


A modern motor-car of dignity, style and perfect 
balance created for the motorist who wants something 
better, One and a half litre—seating ¢-6 in real comfort. 


Your Singer Distributor will demonstrate it to you. 


SINGER MOTORS LTD + BIRMINGHAM AND COVENTRY + ENGLAND 


Sor him - for her 


Here is the ‘‘Princess'’ Portable, a really sensible present that will give pleasure 
the whole year round. Attractively produced in colours to suit masculine or 
feminine taste it settles at least one gift problem for either sex but is also 
an ideal present for family use. Inside or out, at home or away—it can easily 
be carried or tucked inside a small suitcase—this wonderful little portable 
weighs only 4] Ibs. and is brimful of broadcast entertainment . . . 
and a well remembered gift! 


EKGO 


-Pincess PORTABLE 


Please send me iustrated details of the Ekco “Princess” Portable 


Ask your Ekco Dealer to show you one! 


Nome 


| Address 


Post to E K. Cole Led.. Southend-on-Sea 
Use Ekco Lamps—as reliable as Ekco Radio ( ) 
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WINE WISDOM 






Good Wine 


its place in your home 













Wine is a good thing to have in the home — even if you 
haven’t a wine cellar. Simply keep it in a cool cupboard 


































ready to welcome that unexpected guest or to add to the 
pleasure of a quiet evening. Keep a good selection of Emu 


“ 


Australian Wines in your “ wine cellar.” Everybody 





enjoys their attractive style, and a glass of any one of them 
costs no more than many a less noble 
drink. Ask your wine merchant about /) 












IMPROVED! 


Protects skin with 
a moist film that 
makes razor 
glide! 










Have you had your copy of the newly ff 
printed and enlarged Emu booklet—a l 
es beautifully illustrated guide to the 
Ph “* know-how ”’ of wine serving ? Send 
—_— te a postcard today : Department U.3, 


Majesty The King The Emu Wine Company Ltd., London, E.3 





silk-smooth 
skin! 







EMU AUSTRALIAN WINES 


AND —after 10 years’ absence —‘*Aqua-Velva,” world’s 


supreme after-shave lotion (for superios faces) is again on 
333 RICH RUBY - 444 RICH WHITE - 999 RICH TAWNY * EMU VINTAGE TAWNY - EMU BURGUNDY 
sale at better-class chemists everywhere—4/ 6, inc. pur. tax. STR JOHN'S SHFRRY SACK ~* CELLARER’S SPECIAL BROWN SHERRY ~ DRYAD SHERRY (VERY DRY) 


| ST. GEORGE VERMOUTH (SWEET OR DRY) - EMU SAUTERNES * EMU *** BRANDY © WINSLOE LIQUEUR WINE 


7 








{ RIO DE LA PLATA | 


LINE “POT LUCK I$ 


GOOD LUCK 


WHEN IM IN THE POT” 


What luck to meet Potted 
Shrimps at tea—when the 
name on the label is Young’s ! 
Here’s a delicious delicacy 

really mustn't miss. Fresh 
rom the boats . . . with the 
tang of the sea. Direct from 
our fisheries. 7/- and (extra 


London to Buensi Aires ie) 26 pase ie 

| Mia- BOULOGNE + L/S8ON *'R/0 DE JANE/RO , 9 
| FIRST CLASS ONLY Fare from £195 | YOUNGS 
All staterooms with private bath or Next Sailings: 
| shower. All social rooms and suites-de- “PRESIDENTE PERON” — ° 

luxe air-conditioned. Feb. 23 and May 3 otfed hrimps 

Apply Local Passenger Agents or 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., | toes tinh Aeatppen tend ; 

9-13 FENCHURCH BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.3. Tel.: Royal 311! London, S.W.3. Tel. : KENsington 3736. 












VAPEX)) “ 


INHALER 


FOR HANDBAG OR POCKET 


ideal for use during the 
day, unobtrusive, conve- 
nient - simply pull off the 
cap. Easily recharged 
from Vapex bettie. © 


Of ell Chemises 1/3 




















BRITAIN’S BIGGEST SELECTION OF... 


only BIG Caravan Display 












with ex-R.A.F. Manager | i a tae nt tmp sorte, 
(who has lived ina caravan), | or 
ce | ar eee | A. S. JENKINSON Panes ant nye os ce oa 
Normal Coats, Costumes. | Station—corner of Semley | iy opt As were you to help the Church Army to 
ee ae Place and Ehery Suest. | OAD - TAPLOW - BUCKS p> gh h- — ah -F AT yy TH 
ey ts oncluswe bo ily hee tbe 4 ener "laa Maidenhead the lonely’ folk. 
Cchillle Serre | p.m. Phone Sloane a Outskirts Maidenhead AA. Please send a gift now to The Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, 
4 minutes from "nah, Ms — | General rrr te $$ Bryanston 











ER. BRANCHES 1 AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTAES 
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White Label 


SCOTCH WHISKY 














Preservative ) 





te 


Actual 


Dry-Rot or Furniture Beetle 


~ 








Wherever Timber is Used Solignum Protects it! 


The preservation of timber has always been important, 
but its present shortage renders the need for 
Solignum even more imperative. For over 40 years 
Solignum has been used for the protection of wood- 
work against dry-rot and decay It destroys the 
dry-rot fungus wherever brought into contact with it 
and gives complete immunity against attack. 
Solignum is also used all over the world for the pro- 
tection of timber against attack by white ant, wood 
borers and other destructive insects. But it must 
be Solignum—applied by brush coating, spray guns 
or by dipping. 











\ GERI = lignem ted, Donington Ronee Norfolk Sioont, Soran, Wa) 
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keeping him on the happy side 
of Christmas is— 


Christmas has begun the moment 
you arrive at Austin Reed. You 
will spot innumerable presents. 
In fact, Christmas shopping 
becomes a triumph of efficiency 
and pleasure for himself, herself, 
themselves and yourself. 


N.B. The choice is wide, but we 
may not be able to supply designs 
precisely as illustrated. 


a¢eCar® 
sae 


e* 
weet 
ao: 
an 


er 
. . " > bie *% _ 
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Sas) 
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A dressing gown can become too 
old a favourite and many a man 
needs to be coerced into a new one 
on Christmas morning. 

Prices from 72/- 





just a part of the Austin Reed 
service 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES LONDON TELEPHONE : REGENT 6789 








wir Fey / 


Everywhere on the map of Britain is reasonably near to a 
Ford Dealer. There are hundreds of them, strategically stationed 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. This means that the 
Ford owner, wherever he may be, is within easy reach of friendly help 
and service, from men equipped to give immediate assistance. Spare 
parts (if needed) will be present and correct ; Ford-trained mechanics 
will do the job. The prices from Land's End to John O'Groats are 
fixed at the same low figure. North, South, East or West, the Ford 
owner finds that the purchase price of his vehicle covers an invaluable 


extra: friendly service facilities always on call. 


YOUR MONEY GOES FURTHER IN A 





Ford Enterprise for British Prosperity 
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CHEER UP! SMOKE A 5 Father William 
CHURCHMAN'’S No.1 | | wishes you a 


ae od minutes’ pleasure and satisfaction «7 
= i Younger 
— 7 
a 4 Christmas ! 
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HOT ALE CUP 
To a pint of William Younger’s No. 1 Strong (Scotch) Ale, 
heated, add one wineglass of gin, one half wineglass of sherry, 
one tablespoo nful of bitters, plenty of cloves and cinnamon, 
and two tablespoonfuls of moist sugar. 


WILLIAM YOUNGER & CO LTD - BREWERS - EDINBURGH 


royds 11/22 
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THIS is a “RUM climate. 












STYLED IW 
FURS PROCESSED BY 


Marlins 








Hy cass tnbed be eerached to he Or 





you buy, you can be assured that the 


WOOD & CO. LTD., ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, LANCS. 


Sole Proprietors Established |887 skins have been processed by the 
most highly skilled craftsmen in the 





| GETTING AROUND.. 
| with over 100 miles 
to the gallon 


World. 


Here is something new in trans- 
portation. Uncannily silent, clean and 
| comfortable to ride, the “L.E.” is 
| car-like in conception. With water- 
| cooled flat-twin engine, shaft drive, 
coil-spring suspension fore and aft, 


and has been | and a host of luxury features, this 
vehicle will solve the daily problem 
for over | of getting around. 
ISSUED BY 
Write for list‘LN’, Veloce Ltd., Birmingham, 28. 
70 years | : Cc. W. MARTIN & SONS 


THE NEW SILENT 


KAPP AND PETERSON LTD 
DUBLIN AND LONDON 
Trade enquiries to «“ a dy 


74/77 White Lion St., Londan, N.1 


3 ey Fa Bo 


EUROPE’S LARGEST FUR PROCESSERS 
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. for a few days or for an extended visit ? 
Then stay at the May Fair. The restaurant, 
delightfully redecorated in a note recalling 
the Regency period, is an ideal rendezvous, 
with dancing to Roland Peachey’s orchestra. 

The Grosvenor, too (close to Victoria Station 
and B.O.A.C. Terminal), is conveniently situated 
for enjoying the life and colour of LONDON. At 
the Metropole, BRIGHTON, there is also plenty 
of life and the opportunity for walking or driving in 
the crisp, clean air of the surrounding countryside. 


Late visitors to France can still enjoy the gaiety of 
MONTE CARLO at the Hotel Metropole. At 
BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, the Bristol re-opens on the 

20th of December. 


In Ireland there are five hotels under Gordon Hotels 
management: PARKNASILLA and KILLARNEY 
which, in addition to the beauty of their surroundings and 
equable climate, offer a superb Christmas programme including good 
food, dancing, orchestral concerts, golf and other seasonal attractions 
at inclusive terms from 42/- per day, for a minimum reservation 
of three days; GALWAY and SLIGO, offering fishing, riding and 
golf combined with the majestic beauty of the West Coast; or 
KENMARE, situated on the estuary of the lovely Kenmare River. 


These, then, are the hotels in the Gordon Group ; our contribution 
to better and brighter holidays. For full details and tariffs write 
to the resident managers or to The Gordon Hotels, Ltd., 11, Hobart 
Place, London, S.W.1 


THE GORDON HOTELS GROUP You 


Telegraphic address: Hotelisimo, Sowest, London ~<a BA 
Telephones: Sloane 5222 


\wtown to-night i 
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SEASONAL GOODWILL 


“Calm yourself, Hawkins, | convivial evening in your com- 
I’ve left the reindeer in the | pany.” 

garage. Just top them up and | * Delicately expressed, Haw- 
check their air-pressure.”’ kins. The gentleman shall 
* Your Christmas shopping is | dine with us again, and as on 
completed, sir?” the last occasion, let gin and 
* Not entirely. I still seek an | Rose’s ensure the happy 
appropriate token for my outcome of our after-dinner 
bank manager.” deliberations. It is unthink- 
* 1 seem to remember, sir, thaton | able that my bank manage 
the occasion of the satisfactory should suffer any harsh 
conclusion of the second mortgage reminder of his client’s 
the gentleman spent a somewhat hospitality.” 


ROSE'S 


for Gin and Lime 








WHAT’S|.~ | A GLASS  BOFFIN ? 
. There's a lot of them at Chance Brothers . . 
glass back-room boys . 


glass scientists. (Quite 


human folk really —would take a glass of bitter 


> with anyone. The only difference is, they're 
S uncommonly clever with glass. What have the 
Y | Glass Boffins invented? Well... Glass that 
aa \ resists heat (called * Hysil’). The cathode 


ray tube that makes television 
possible. Glass thinner than paper 
for microscope work, Flawless 


glass for camera lenses. Glass 


a to protect the eves from 
ae, glare and infra red. Glass 
4 2 for beautiful church win- 
THY dows, for factory roof 

Mx 
Y * lights, for houses every- 

\. 

x sel) where. Glass bowls, jugs, 


dishes, that everyone can buy. 


JS Glass for everything. Glass for you. 





Aance. 
*¢ 8 8 GLASS 
FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED Glassmakers since 1824 
Head Office - Smethwick 40, Birmingham. London Office ; 28 St. James's Square, $.W.1 
Branch Works » Glasgow, St. Helens and Malvern 





CONDITIONS A SALE AND wa nly This periodical is sold subject to the following 
lent, resokl t rwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price 
m oF anv unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to « 





BRITISH EMPIRE 
CANCER CAMPAIGN 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
President: H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester 


Chairman of the Grand Council The Re. Hon. Viscount Hailsham 
Please help to raise £1,000,000 for 
CANCER RESEARCH 


The British Empire Cancer Campaign is entirely 
unaffected by the National Health Service Act. The 
war to end cancer concerns every human being. 
£500,000,000 was necessary to perfect the atomic 
bomb. Help us to raise £1,000,000 to perfect 
the laboratories and research institutions 








“ Give us the tools and we will finish the job.” 
* 
Legacy forms, or Deed of Covenant forms supplied on request 





Please address your gift to“ The Appeals Secretary” (Dept. 123) 


11, GROSVENOR CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1. Tel: SLOANE 5756-7 


fF SUPERB BRANDY 


Hinoun and ernpoyed by Connotseurs * 
tr more than a Century 
a 













SALIG NAC ® 





Sole Agents for Great Britain: 8. 8. MASON & CO.,LTD... HULL. London Office : 64/6 Tooley Sc., $.E.! 


onditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
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f 23.. and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out of otherwise sposed of in a mutilated 


yf any publication or advertising terary or pictorial matter whatsoever 





THE 


Speeding smoothly and easily in 
a luxurious Constellation airliner, high across 
the Atlantic to the West Indies, you enjoy air travel at its 
level best. Food and drinks are free on board plus the unrivalled 
K.L.M. service. 
Special Excursion Rates : Special 60-day excursion fares showing a saving 
of nearly 25% on normal rates are available between Europe and 


the West Indies from October 1st to April goth. 


a 
wz 
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INES \ 


Read‘ Islands in the Sun"’, a fascinating 
new travel book of the West Indies by 
Rosita Forbes, 33 full-page illus- 
‘vations, price 12/6d. net. A 
EVANS book available at 


“«: L Mi 


all booksellers 


Reservations from all Air Travel Agents or K.L.M. 
Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: KENsington 8111) and at Manchester, 
Glasgow and Dublin. 
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A “VINTAGE” CIGAR 
We have not hurried the advent 
of Royal Jamaica Cigars. We 
preferred to wait until we had 
accumulated a reserve of 
matured leaf. The best leaf, rol- 
led by the most experienced 
makers, and cabinet boxes of 
seasoned cedarwood, are worth 
waiting for. 


ROYAL 
JARMAIC A 
Cars 0 


~e 
Issued by 


The JAMAICA TOBACCO CO, 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA 


Peintep tn EXNOLAND by Tue litusrearep Lonvon News anv Sketcn, Lro., Milford Lane, London, W.C 
ThECEMBER 10, 1949 
Agents for Australasia : Gordon and Gotch, Ltd 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


2, and Published Weekly at the Office, Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
Registered a Newspaper for transmission in the United Kingdom and to Canada and Newfoundland by Magazine Post ‘ ; 
"Gordon « ‘y Branches : Melbourne. Sydney “Brisbane Adelaide and Perth, W.A.; Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z ; Launceston and Hobart. Tasmania. 
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THE CHOICE OF THE CONNOISSEUR 
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ia 
HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 
Grand 
SESRTEL WIERD 


2, 
“STiespag Dizi 70-SCOANE 
f 





Your Guarante?é 
a et \ 


From the beautiful binding and the delicate 
gold tooling the connoisseur would, without 
hesitation, name these books as examples of 
15th and 16th century craftsmanship. Just as 
surely can the connoisseur of fine whisky 
name Highland Queen “ Grand Liqueur ”’. 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LiqueurR tet « WHISKY 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. DISTILLERS, LBITH, SCOTLAND 





Something just a little better 


controls the hair 


without gumming 


A Silvikrin product 
concentrated for economy — 
a touch is all you need to groom 


your hair for the day 
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